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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


‘O crueller than was ever told in tale 
Or sung in song! O vainly lavish’d love ! 
O cruel! There was nothing wild or strange, 
Or seeming shameful—for what shame in love, 
So love be true, and not as yours is ?—nothing 
Poor Vivien had not done to win his trust, 
Who call'd her what he call’d her—all her crime, 
All, all, the wish to prove him wholly hers.’ 


‘Left her in her tears, and dried not one of them with his comfort.’ 


‘f\NURIOUS to have refused a coronet,’ muses Mrs. Brandreth, 
letting Cadol’s latest novel, in a pink cover, fall open in 
her lap. Her mind is too full to find room for the shadows of 
fiction, be they never so life-like, or psychologically true to the 
worst side of human nature. She reads page after page mechani- 
cally, with the eyes only, and finally abandons the book alto- 
gether. ‘Who would believe it of me,’ she asks herself; ‘of 
me, who seem such a worldling? And it would have been 
something to be called Lady Earlswood, and to have prime 
ministers and foreign plenipotentiaries at my dinner-parties, and 
to have set the fashion, and had carriages and new geraniums 
and hats called after me; something to have changed all at once 
from a player-queen into a real potentate; something won to have 
no more thought for the future, no need to save money, and be- 
think myself that age and gray hairs must come; something to 
know that I should wear purple till it served for my pall. Yet I 
can surrender this gladly, proudly, for the sweeter gain I have 
played for so boldly.’ 
She recalls those Sunday evenings that Herman and she have 
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spent, almost en téte-c-téte, in that exclusive little drawing-room of 
hers; the amber curtains drooping between them and the ont 
world. She thinks of hours in which it has seemed to her tha 
the old love has come back, the old days have been renewed, youth 
and hope born again, life’s afternoon flushed and brizhtened with 
the morning’s rose-colour. 

‘I suit him best,’ she thinks. ‘I can share in his work; | 
can help his ambition. Nature and art have made us for each other 
he and I, while that poor pretty fool has not a thought in common 
with him.’ 

Yes, for this hope—for the hope of seeing Herman at her feet 
—she willingly foregoes wealth and status; willingly as she has 
sacrificed honour, honesty, womanly feeling for the same end. And 
it must be said in her favour that of the two this latter sacrifice costs 
her least. 

She has seen no English newspaper since her arrival at Helden. 
burg, just a week ago, and she does not know that Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst has journeyed to a country not included in modern atlases, or 
described by the useful Murray, and to which the indefatigable 
Cook ‘ personally conducts ’ no excursionists. 

Lord Earlswood comes in and out two or three times in a day, 
and she tolerates his presence with a little more than her usual 
civility, feeling grateful for that offer of his. It is something to fall 
back upon at the worst—a pis-aller. If love fail her, despite her | 
desperate endeavour to lure him back to her net, Plutus will yet be 
propitious. She will not have lived in vain. 

‘I will console myself by spending more money than any peeress 
in London, and in shutting my doors against some of the best people 
in Burke. My rooms shall be more exclusive than Almack’s in the 
famous Jersey and Londonderry days, and I will refuse to receive 
duchesses if they are not the fashion.’ 

‘ But love is best—love is best of all,’ she thinks, after a brief 
indulgence in that splendid vision. ‘ What good can I have more 
out of society than I have had, upon a small scale? It will be only 
widening the area. Love is best. O, for the old Devonshire 
lanes, and the blue sea shining at us across a break in the woods! 
O, for long summer afternoons far away from this idle world, with 
the man I love!’ 

She thinks of the day when he held her hand in his among the 
foxgloves and the fern, and told her that she was all the world to 
him. They have travelled their diverse roads in life since then. 
Could they but come back to that old trysting-place, and have faith 
in each other as of old, and begin the world again—yes, that would 
be verily the dawn of a new life. 

Whereupon, as she is dreaming of such a return, with eyes fixed 
on the western glow yonder above the sea line, enters Lord Earls- 
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wood, carrying his hat and cane as if they were the two parts of a 
musical instrument, from which he was prepared to extract melody. 
He unships his cane, ships it again under his left arm, and takes 
Mrs. Brandreth’s hand, which he clings to with a limp affectionate- 
ness for some moments. 

‘So good of you to let me drop in like this,’ he says. 

If Myra aspired to candour, she would reply that she suffers the 
infliction because she cannot help herself. But she inwardly resolves 
to leave Heldenburg speedily. In Kensington Gore Lord Earlswood 
is one of many, and his society so much the less a burden. 

‘Why don’t you come out on the digue ?’ he asks. ‘It’s very 
nice. Lots of people.’ 

‘If there were no people, I’d come; but I hate being stared at. 
And I daresay somebody would contrive to identify me, thanks to 
the photographers.’ 

‘Sure to,’ replies his lordship. ‘They’ve got it in the papers 
already.’ 

‘ What ?’ 

‘Your name. There’s a horrid little local paper—flabby, and 
smelling of printer’s ink. They fasten it on to a stick in the cafés 
to keep it from dropping to pieces, it’s such a flaccid invertebrate 
creature.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘There’s a paragraph about you. I bought a paper on pur- 
pose to show you.’ His lordship produces the limp journal 
and reads: ‘‘ We have been pleased to observe the charming 
English actress, Miss Brandworth’ — call you Miss and got 
your name wrong—‘‘has taken an apartment in one of the 
new houses on the esplanade. Another proof that Heldenburg is 
advancing in popularity. These insulars have heard of us in their 
barbaric climate, where we are assured there is but one fashionable 
watering-place—Brighton in the New Forest. For invalids they 
have, it is true, their Isle of Wights, with its pretty town of Scar- 
borough, and its adjacent islets of Dogs and Mans.”’’ 

Mrs. Brandreth laughs faintly, and seems not over-pleased that 
the local print should have made. known her presence. 

‘O, by the bye,’ exclaims Lord Earlswood, after a longish 
silence, during which he has performed dumbly with his cane on the 
crown of his hat, with as intent a countenance as if he were carefully 
executing one of Chopin’s most elaborate compositions in seven 
flats, relieved by occasional double sharps, ‘I’ve got some news 
for you.’ 

His lordship’s idea of a brilliant conversationalist is that he 
should be the first to communicate some startling event, calamitous 
or otherwise, no matter how uninteresting to the recipient—a fire in 
Blackfriars or Ratcliff Highway, a glazier fallen through a skylight, 
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the failure of a bank, or a play, or a picture. If the event, on th 
other hand, has any point of special interest to the listener, the oop. 
versationalist scores double. 

Myra has been watching the evening sky dreamily, not quit 
awakened from that dream in which Lord Earlswood surprised her, 
She turns to him languidly. 

‘You are a great purveyor of marvels,’ she remarks. ‘ Whatjs 
the last startling event? Not Westminster Abbey burnt down, | 
hope, or the Emperor of Russia assassinated ?’ 

‘No. It’s something stranger than that—about somebody yuu 
know,’ replies Lord Earlswood, with unction. 

Myra’s attention is keen enough now. Her small world—that 
inner world, that universe in little which each of us carries in his 
breast—holds but one person. Her first thought is of him. 

‘Who is it ?’ she asks impatiently. ‘ I know so many people, 

‘ Yes, but this is a particular friend—used to meet him always 
at your Sunday evenings.’ 

‘Can’t you say whom you are talking about ?’ exclaims Myn, 
her breath coming quicker. 

‘Hamilton Lyndhurst. Clever fellow, but not quite—in short, 
you know, a bad egg—a very speckly potato.’ 

Myra grows suddenly pale, and looks at Lord Earlswooi 
strangely—with a look of absolute fear, he thinks. He suspects 
all at once that Lyndhurst has been his rival, and not Westray; 
and a faint light kindles in his dull gray eyes. 

‘ What of Mr. Lyndhurst ?’ asks Myra breathlessly. 

‘O, nothing out of the common, poor fellow. Dead!’ 

This is more awful than anything she could have feared. Deai! 
The keystone of the arch gone—all the fabric fallen into ruin, per- 
haps. 

Her head sinks back upon the cushion of her chair ; her dy 
lips move dumbly. She looks as if she were going to faint. 

‘I didn’t know the news would be such a floorer,’ says Lor 
Earlswood dryly, with a suppressed savagery. ‘If I had knows, ! 
should have been more careful how I told you. I would have gone 
to that white-washed convent outside the town and got one of the 
sisters to break it to you.’ 

‘ Don’t be idiotic !’ exclaims Myra contemptuously. ‘Mr. Lyné- 
hurst was no more to me than the next stranger who passes by a 
the pavement below. But it is awful to hear of such a sudde 
death—a man I saw last strong, vigorous, full of plans for the 
future.’ 

She recalls that conversation in her dressing-room at the Frivw- 
lity, and Hamilton Lyndhurst’s excuse for his evil life. Death was 
always at his shoulder. 

‘ Yes,’ says Lord Earlswood, ‘ it’s very horrid that a man cal 
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be taken off like that. Makes long invitations for dinner-parties and 
speculative bets on next year’s races quite a mockery, doesn’t it ? 
You may stand to win a pot of money on the Guineas or the Cup, 
and the beggar who gave you the odds goes off the hooks like this. 
Lyndhurst is in my book for ever so many events.’ 

‘How did he die ?’ asks Myra, who has not heard a word of this 
lament. 

She has a horrible idea that Herman and Lyndhurst may have 
met, and that Lyndhurst’s death may have been the issue of their 
meeting. She sees herself for an instant—with all the vividness 
of an overpowering apprehension—the instigator and cause of a 
murder. 

‘ Heart-disease,’ drawls his lordship. ‘ There has been a good 
deal of talk about it at Ostend. I ran over there this morning, 
and heard the news at the public rooms. Westray and his wife 
were with him when he died, it seems, at an hotel in Ostend. 
Horrid to die at a strange hotel, with none of one’s traps about 
one. He hadn’t even a servant, it seems. Dreadfully benighted 
state.’ 

Myra lapses into silence—deepest gloom depicted in her brooding 
face. 

‘You must have been awfully friendly with him to feel his death 
so much,’ says Lord Earlswood, moodily jealous. 

‘Don’t I tell you that his death is nothing to me? One 
man less in the world, that is all. Did you hear anything more ? 
Did people say anything about the circumstances attending his 
death ?” 

‘Nothing particular. It was very sudden—dropped down sense- 
less, and never spoke again. Doctors called it heart disease. 
There was a post-mortem, you know; every thing en régle.’ 

‘There was no scandal—no insinuation against Mrs. Westray’s 
character? No question as to how she came to be with him ?’ 

‘Of course not. There was her husband with her, you see; and 
a husband is supposed to be a kind of protector. I don’t mean to 
say that he always is, you know; but society accepts him in that 
light.’ 

‘When did this happen ?’ 

‘Nearly a week ago. Poor Lyndhurst was to be buried this 
afternoon. Very quiet funeral—all over by this time. Melan- 
choly consequence of one’s death, isn’t it? I wouldn’t so much 
mind dying if it wasn’t for the burying process—if I could be 
allowed to lie about somewhere out of people’s way, or be de- 
odorised like sewage and turned to some use agriculturally, or 
stuck at the top of a high tower and pecked at by birds till there 
was nothing left of me but nice clean bones. There’s nothing 
objectionable in bones, you know. Yes, they’ve buried poor Lynd- 
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hurst in a horrid foreign cemetery, where people stick twopenny 
gilt vases on the graves, and paper flowers.’ 

‘Hark! what is that ?’ cries Myra, starting up. 

A shrill peal of the bell belonging to this first-floor. A visitor 
for Mrs. Brandreth. 

‘I don’t know a soul here except you,’ she says, more discom. 
posed by the interruption than she need be, Lord Earlswood thinks, 
always inclined to suspicion. 

Her maid is heard in converse with some one in the little ante. 
room. ‘These new houses are mere lath and plaster, and one hears 
so well. A man’s voice. Great Heaven! whose? Her heart beats 
as if it would burst. 

Yes, it is the voice she knows so well. The door opens, and 
Herman enters, pale in the twilight, and with an inflexible look in 
brow and eyes and lips. 

‘Good heavens, Herman, what is the matter ?’ she cries, calling 
him by the dear familiar name which she has spoken so often when 
they were children. 

‘Not very much,’ he answers quietly. ‘A mere trifle, in fact. 
I have come all the way from Ostend to bring you this.’ 

He takes the lace-bordered handkerchief from his breast-pocket 
and hands it to her. 

‘You still use your favourite wood-violet, I find,’ he says, as he 
gives her the perfumed cambric. 

She looks at him with a stony stare—half bewilderment, half 
alarm. Has he gone out of his mind? Has some horror con- 
nected with Lyndhurst’s death driven him mad? This is a deeper 
ruin than she dreamed of. 

‘ Herman !’ 

‘You are surprised,’ he says. ‘ You don’t remember, perhaps, 
where you dropped that handkerchief ?’ 

‘No,’ she answers mechanically, still looking at him with the 
same blank terror in her face. 

‘I wonder that so clever a woman as you, engaged in such a 
ugly business, should have left any trace of your presence. That 
handkerchief was found in the telegraph office at Ostend a week 
ago.’ 
‘Indeed! Yes, I had to send a telegram to my acting mat 
ager,’ replies Myra, with composure. She knows now why he 
here, and that all is discovered. The utmost she can attempt is 
denial. 

‘ You were not telegraphing to him when you dropped that hané- 
kerchief,’ says Herman. ‘ You were assisting—or perhaps I should 
say instigating—Mr. Lyndhurst to send a lying telegram to my 
wife ; a telegram affecting to come from me, her husband, stricken 
down by sudden illness, summoning her to my sick-bed. She wis 
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to come and find Mr. Lyndhurst there to meet her. A pretty scheme, 
was it not—one woman trying to compass the destruction of 
another—a womanly revenge upon an unconscious rival ?’ 

‘You forget that we are not alone!’ cries Myra. 

‘Ido not. I believe Lord Earlswood to be as much interested 
in knowing your part in this business as I am.’ 

‘Thank you,’ says his lordship, who stands holding on to the 
pack of a chair, very pale, and with his eyes on Myra’s face. 
‘Thank you, Westray. That’s friendly, at any rate.’ 

‘I don’t know how you came by this notion,’ says Myra. ‘I 
have not seen Mr. Lyndhurst since I left London.’ 

‘Don’t trouble yourself to tell lies on my account,’ interposes 
Lord Earlswood. ‘I can see the truth in your face.’ 

‘On your account!’ cries Myra, with biting scorn. ‘ Do you 
think I am trying to justify myself in your eyes? Herman, will 
you listen to me ?’ 

‘Only when you tell me the black and bitter truth. What 
could have induced you to mix yourself in this abominable scheme— 
you, my seeming friend ?’ 

‘Friend—yes, your friend,’ Myra murmurs with white lips. 

‘What can have transformed you—you whom I remember ten 
years ago candid and fresh and innocent? You, the daughter of a 
gentleman and a soldier. What can have tempted you to become— 
the name is too vile; I cannot utter it.’ 

‘What has transformed me!’ echoes Myra, confronting him 
desperately, all thought of escape abandoned, despair and passion 
overwhelming every instinct of self-preservation. ‘What! Do 
you pretend not to know; you who tempted me; you who 
have seemed so happy at my side—at my feet almost—all through 
the summer that is gone? You ask me that—you who have 
left your wife to solitude, or baby-worship, and given me the 
first-fruits of your wit and wisdom, all your golden leisure; you 
who have made your art a pretext to be happy with me; you 
who have suffered me to think that the old love has come back to 
life? And now you dare to ask me what tempted me! You, 
and you only; my love for you, which is stronger than myself; 
my hope of loosening the bond between you and your foolish wife. 
Yes, I avow it; I am that vile thing your lips refuse to name. I 
egged on Lyndhurst in his pursuit of your wife; I suggested the 
telegram which was to bring her to Ostend and blast her reputation, 
and give you ground for a divorce. If my scheme had prospered, 
you would have been a free man, and would have come back to me. 
A nine days’ wonder, a newspaper report, and you and I would have 
been free to begin a new life, all the world before us—fame, and 
hope, and the old love made young again.’ 

‘Do you think I should have come back to you ?’ asks Herman, 
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with deliberate contempt. ‘Do you think—even if I had bee 
caught in your trap, and had believed my wife what you would haye 
had me believe her—do you think I should have brought my wounded 
heart to you for comfort—to you, who live before the lights, ang 
are falser off the stage than on it; to you, who believe in no God, 
fear no devil? No, Mrs. Brandreth; you are a charming con. 
panion for a dull Sunday afternoon, an admirable hostess, an artist 
of the highest flight, but to share a man’s hopes, to lift his soul 
above this sordid earth, is not your métier. I did not believe that 
it was in you to grovel in a moral gutter, even for the indulgence of 
a cherished caprice, which you honour yourself and me too much by 
calling love. Iam sorry that Colonel Clitheroe’s daughter should 
have fallen so low. For the rest, I am happy to tell you that my 
wife and I were never more united than we are at this moment, and 
that the prospect of our married life never seemed brighter to us 
than it seems to-day.’ 

She tries to answer him, facing him defiantly, erect, drawn to 
her fullest height, like a martyr at the stake; but the pale lips 
move tremulously and make no sound. Her throat is parched; 
words will not come at her bidding. Her brain clouds; she feels 
as if this were the first warning of some awful seizure. 

Herman turns on his heel and leaves the room without another 
word. Lord Earlswood, brushing his hat assiduously with his pale- 
gray glove, slowly follows. 

‘What!’ she says, with a laugh, such a curious laugh, ‘ are you 
going too? You know all now; you know how foolish I have been, 
and who was your only rival. But Iam cured now; I have had 
my lesson.’ 

It flashes upon her bewildered brain that after all there is one 
resource still left her. Love is a sealed book evermore, a sepulchre 
that holds only the ashes of dead hopes; but ambition remains. 
She may be a peeress—the fashion. She may have place and power, 
and diamonds and palaces, and all those good things for which other 
women are ready to sell their souls. She has ventured hers ona 
more foolish game, and, lo, her reward! This poor Earlswood will 
have been disconcerted, no doubt, by Herman’s disclosures—cruel, 
heartless, iniquitous, from lips she has worshipped. But he is s0 
soft and slavish a creature, and so blindly adores her, she does not 
fear the issue. 

He turns at her voice, and pauses on the threshold, but does 
not come back to her—not by so much as a step. She wonders to 
see him stand there immovable, looking down with an embarrassed 
air, and still engaged in smoothing that hat of his—the most 
perfect thing in hats, with the very curve affected by princes. 

‘You say you have had your lesson,’ he says slowly. ‘I don't 
think you can need any commentary upon it from me. I am rather 
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an easy-going kind of fellow in a general way—not shocked at 
a trifle. I don’t expect women to be perfect, or the essence of 
truth even. But there is a line: you’ve overstepped it. Good- 
evening.’ 

He is gone, and she knows that it is for ever. Love and ambi- 
tion have gone out of the door together, and left her lonely. 


CHarpTeR XXXIX. 


‘© Who calleth thee, Heart? World’s Strife, 
With a golden heft to his knife ; 
World’s Mirth, with a finger fine 
That draws on a board in wine 
Her blood-red plans of life ; 
World’s Gain, with a brow knit down ; 
World’s Fame, with a laurel crown 
Which rustles most as the leaves turn brown : 
Heart, wilt thou go?” 
“No, no! 
Calm hearts are wiser so.”’’ 

Herman goes back to London and faces his difficulties boldly. 
His creditors—tailor, bootmaker, bookseller, frame-maker, corn- 
chandler, wine-merchant, and the rest of them—would be easy 
enough to deal with, but the bill of sale is in the grip of a relentless 
usurer, and there is nothing but to make a clean sweep of things, 
and see the pretty rooms at Fulham pulled to pieces: the Pompeian 
dining-room, the Dutch drawing-room, brought piecemeal to the 
hammer; the graceful draperies folded into unsightly bundles; the 
Sévres and majolica and terra-cotta and bronze, the old Moscow china 
and modern Minton, all jumbled together upon a kitchen table and 
disfigured with lot numbers; to see grimy brokers banded together 
in their villanous ‘ knock-out,’ and to know that his goods stand in 
danger of being disposed of for less than their value. All this 
Herman endures, and attends the sale bravely in order to secure 
sundry trifles which he knows Editha especially cherishes. He 
contrives, with friendly help from his publisher, to rescue the Squire’s 
wedding-gift, that old silver which has been in the Morcombe family 
for a century and a half. 

Everybody is very good to him. Itseems to him that the world 
is not such a bad world after all, even for a man under a cloud, albeit 
he has so heartily abused it in occasional fits of spleen. All his old 
friends rally round him; and for the new ones, those who have 
come to his house out of curiosity, and affected his society because 
he was the fashion ?—well, he can afford to lose the few flimsy 
acquaintance who fall away in the hour of need. It is but a 
Winnowing of the chaff from the corn. He remembers what 
Coleridge says of such— 
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‘If a foe have kenn’d, 

Or worse than foe, an alienated friend, 

A rib of dry rot in thy ship’s stout side, . 

Think it God’s message, and in humble pride 

With heart of oak replace it ; thine the gains— 

Give him the rotten timber for his pains.’ 
He takes a couple of rooms in Bloomsbury, where he can work 
for a few quiet hours every night while he is engaged during the day 
in the adjustment of his affairs. He examines his stock-in-trade 
and finds himself not badly off. There is that comedy planned for 
the most part in Mrs. Brandreth’s drawing-room, two acts of which 
are completed and set up in type. He has also a novel half 
finished. He determines to finish the play before he leaves London, 
and if possible to plant it advantageously. There will hardly be any 
difficulty about this; for his name is allied with the success of the 
Frivolity Theatre, and he will be gladly welcomed at any comedy 
house in London. 

For his novel, how sweet to finish it in the rustic quiet of Loch- 
withian, to read his story aloud to Editha, chapter by chapter, to 
subordinate his style to her refining taste, to think and dream over 
his work before he gives it to the world as he has been unable to 
think or dream in the fever of metropolitan life, amidst the dis- 
tractions of clubs and dinner-parties! He writes to his wife almost 
every day, if only a few lines, and his letters, however brief, are 
full of love and gladness. He writes like a lover for whom wedded 
life is yet to begin. 

Editha’s letters, save upon the subject of Ruth’s failing health, 
declining day by day, are cheering. The Squire has taken the tidings 
of his son-in-law’s ruin more patiently than his daughter could have 
hoped, and has expressed no surprise at the fact. 

‘I expected it all along,’ he has said, after a few feeble groans. 
‘ What else can one look for from a man who writes books ? You can't 
suppose that such a man will be practical or business-like, or keep an 
eye upon pounds, shillings, and pence. His ideas are all up in the 
skies. I wonder such men walk straight, and don’t get run over. No, 
I am not surprised, Editha. I’m sorry for you, of course, but you 
must have expected as much when you married him. And poor 
Hetheridge ready to make you mistress of as fine an estate as you 
could see in a day’sride. A practical man too; nota better farmer i 
all Brecknockshire.’ 

The Squire, having moaned his moan, is kind, but does not offer 
substantial aid, finding the daily calls upon his income quite as much 
as he can satisfy. There is a home for Herman and his wife at the 
Priory, he tells Editha, as long as they like to stay there ; but Edith 
knows that dependence of this kind would not suit her husband's 
temper, and her thoughts are of the cottage yonder on the slope df 
the hill. 
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She and Ruth have long and confidential talks about the future of 
this prodigal couple in those happier days when Ruth is at her best, 
and fear gives way to hope for a little while. Dr. Davis, good- 
natured little man, has pronounced no sentence of doom. He comes 
and goes in his quiet way, and is attentive and watchful, and enjoins 
especial care of the invalid as the autumn days grow shorter and 
colder; but he tells no one that which he knows too well: that all 
that is earthly in Ruth Morcombe is fading fast, like summer’s 
last roses by the fountain yonder; that while the spirit brightens 
day by day its mortal tabernacle as surely decays. He leaves them 
as long as he can the respite of uncertainty. 

‘If we could only set up housekeeping again in that picturesque 
cottage !’ sighs Editha, sitting in her favourite attitude by Ruth’s 
pillow, Herman’s last letter in her lap. 

‘And why not, darling ?’ asks Ruth, with her glorified smile. 

‘Well, dear, there is the question of furniture ; however simple, 
you know, it must cost money. There are such innumerable items— 
mattresses and coal-scuttles and saucepans and door-mats—that 
hardly come into one’s idea of a house; but they must be had all 
the same. One couldn’t get on for a day without a flour-dredger, 
and one’s whole system of housekeeping would break down if one 
forgot to buy a cruet-stand. I always envy our cottagers, beginning 
with a bedstead and bedding, a few chairs and a table, half a dozen 
cups and saucers and plates bought of a travelling hawker, and just 
enough hardware to cook a dinner of bacon and cabbage. But if 
we were ever so poor, Herman would expect his dinner-table to be 
just as well arranged as at his club. He would be content with 
claret at eighteenpence a bottle, but he would not drink it out of a 
clumsy glass. However, we must rub on in furnished lodgings for a 
year or so, not far from here, dearest—at Llandrysak, perhaps—till 
Herman has earned enough to furnish a new home. I will take care 
there shall be no extravagance this time, no long bill from a fashion- 
able upholsterer to burst upon us like a bomb-shell some morning.’ 

‘Darling, why should you wait?’ asks Ruth, in that sweet 
serious voice of hers—so low yet so clear, so gently persuasive. ‘I 
know your heart is longing for that house on the hillside, and for the 
pleasure of furnishing a new home after your own simple taste. 
Why should it not be done at once? All that I have is yours: it 
is only a question of now or later.’ 

‘Ruth!’ exclaims Editha, with a piteous little cry. 

‘Dearest, we know what must be soon, though we do not speak 
of it. We are in the hands of the All-Wise. It is not loss or sorrow 
coming upon us, only a brief parting. My pet, why do you cry like 
that, when you see how happy I am, knowing that you are beloved, 
that all that was amiss in your life is set right? Let us talk of your 
new house, dear. It must be got ready at once. I have five hundred 
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pounds in the bank that will just do to buy furniture. You shall go 
to Shrewsbury with papa and choose the things. Indeed, love, I haye 
no use for the money; it is only lying idle. I gave papa a new 
steam-plovgh on his last birthday, and made him happy. I shall 
have my dividends again before his next birthday, if God spares me 
so long, and can give him something more for his farm.’ 

‘Ruth, you are too good, too generous! I accept your gift 
gratefully, gladly: there never could be any sense of obligation be- 
tween you and me.’ 

It is all settled. Next morning’s post brings Editha a long 
letter from Herman, telling her that the sale is over; that their 
goods and chattels realised a fair price on the whole, despite the 
knockers-out. 

‘A few good fellows of my acquaintance ventilated the thing at 
the clubs, dear,’ writes Herman cheerily—‘ said I was going to live 
in Wales, on your estate, and that if people wanted to see esthetic 
chairs and tables they had better have a look at my villa. So a lot 
of notoriety-mongers came down and bought coffee-tables and bronzes 
and teacups that had belonged to the popular dramatist. One poor 
old lady in dyed hair fought hard for your work-table, but I would 
have sacrificed a year’s income on the spot rather than let it go. You 
will be pleased to hear that I have secured most of your favourite 
objects : the little Copenhagen déjeuner you used for afternoon tea, 
your easy-chair, your pet chromos, the bronze Psyche you used to 
admire, and various trifles for which you had an affection. The 
Squire’s wedding-gift—Paul Lemery’s silver—is snugly reposing at 
the Union Bank. So ruin has spared us a few odd spars from the 
wreck.’ 

This letter gladdens Editha’s heart ; for it assures her that his 
home has been dear to Herman, and that its relics are sacred. She 
writes him an answer full of gratitude. It is more than kind of him 
to have remembered her likings and fancies in the midst of his 
troubles. She is quite hopeful about the future, she tells him, but 
says not a word of Ruth’s generosity or of a new home. She winds 
up by asking him how soon he will be able to come down to the 
Priory, but adds, with gentle self-abnegation, that he must take his 
own time in settling his affairs and finishing the play he has told her 
about, and not wear himself out by too rapid work. 

The truth underlying this wifely injunction is that Editha— 
fondly as she longs for the hour of reunion—has business of inaport- 
ance to get through before that hour comes. She and Ruth talk 
over their plans together like a pair of conspirators, and are as 
earnest and mysterious as if they were hatching treason. 

Herman toils on with indomitable energy. He finishes his play 
—a comedy of the Sardou school, with a vein of strong domestic 
interest—finishes it to his own satisfaction. In these desperate 
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crises of life a man seems to work with more than his normal strength ; 
there is a force and fire engendered of stern necessity. He offers 
the piece to a West-end manager, and his offer is received with rap- 
ture. The leading actress is enchanted at the idea of playing a part 
intended for Mrs. Brandreth. Herman has confessed frankly that 
the piece was planned for the Frivolity, but that he has changed 
his mind about it. 

‘Some disagreement about terms, I suppose,’ suggests the 
manager. 

‘No; Ihave had no reason to complain of Mrs. Brandreth’s 
liberality,’ answers Herman, ‘and I shall be quite satisfied if you 
give me the same terms. But I thought, as the piece progressed, 
that the character was—well, hardly suited to her. However, you 
had better read the piece, and see if you would like to produce it.’ 

‘A work of supererogation,’ says the manager. ‘I feel con- 
vinced it willdo. If it is as good as Kismet—’ 

‘I venture to hope and believe that it is better than Kismet.’ 

The manager reads, and is delighted. Recklessness and dash 
are the prevailing characteristics of the play, but there is no offence 
init. It paints the last follies of modern society; it strikes to the 
heart of domestic life, and shows the pathetic side of characters 
which on the surface are broadly comic. 

So one dull morning early in November the company of that 
famous comedy house, the Pall-Mall, assemble to hear Herman read 
his play. He is perhaps a shade more nervous than he was last time 
at the Frivolity, or the time before last; for that strong rock, his self- 
esteem, has been shaken, though not overthrown. It trembles on its 
basis like the famous Loggan rock, on the wild Cornish shore, but 
the basis is sound enough, all the same. Herman feels that success 
is more vital to him just now than it has ever been. He is begin- 
ning a new career. He has fortune to win—a new name to create. 
He has worked hard and honestly at this last play, with a dogged 
determination to do his uttermost. He has a feeling that it must 
be a startling success or a stupendous failure. There will be no 
succes d’estime this time. And though he thinks of Myra Bran- 
dreth the woman with a shudder of utter loathing, he thinks of 
Mrs. Brandreth the actress with a touch of regret. There is no 
one like her. She has a finesse, a power of seizing the author's 
meaning and making the utmost of it, a power of imparting force 
and depth to the author’s language, which startle him—the creator 
and originator—like a revelation, until he asks himself wonderingly : 
‘Did I ever intend this ? Did I see what a great effect I was leading 
up to here ?’ 

As compared with all other acting Myra’s seems inspiration. 
Miss Delavigne, the leading actress at the Pall-Mall, has vigour 
and dramatic instinct; a pleasing face; a fine contralto voice, full 
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and round and sweet; dark eyes with a sunny smile in them—anpj 
there are so few eyes that smile—but she has not Myra’s electric 
intensity, those looks that seem to burn, those thrilling tones that 
move her audience to sudden tears before they have time to be 
ashamed of their weakness. 

Herman glances furtively at the circle of strange faces before he 
begins to read. A grave interest is the predominating expression; 
but in one or two there is a sour look, a shade of discontent in ad- 
vance, as much as to say, ‘ I know my part will be worth nothing,’ 

He reads—reads as he used to read to Editha in the first year 
of their married life—reads well too, though he is nervous at start- 
ing, Miss Delavigne listens intently; Mr. M‘Allister, the light 
comedian, grins approvingly now and then; Mr. Vickery, the old 
man, mutters an occasional ‘ Good again,’ in his quaint voice. The 
points all tell. Yes, Herman feels that, so far at least, his piece is 
safe. Never has he been so anxious. He wipes his damp forehead 
when the last act is finished, and feels as if he were the veriest tyro, 
and had been reading his first attempt. 

This business settled, he is free to go down to Lochwithian, and 
he loses not an hour before starting. 

Tae horror of those three days at Ostend has taught him how 
much he loves his wife, how needful her love and truth are to his 
peace—better than their two years of tranquil wedded happiness. 
He has believed her lost to him, and has measured her worth by 
the blankness of his life without her. 

Happy November day which sees him pacing the picturesque 
old streets of Shrewsbury, during the hour’s delay unavoidable at 
that break in his journey. Happy day, light and bright and pleasant, 
though a drizzling rain falls fast all the while, and Shrewsbury’s 
flagstones are sloppy. He treads as lightly, and feels as airy and 
irresponsible a creature, asa schoolboy going home for the holidays. 
He does not even envy the Shrewsbury boys, once famous for wit- 
ning big prizes at the universities, as they come whooping out of the 
grave old gothic school. He envies nobody to-day. He is has- 
tening to Editha, he is able to tell her that his new comedy is to be 
played six weeks hence at the Pall-Mall; that his debts are paid; 
that he is to have a thousand pounds down on the nail for his new 
novel, and a half share in all profits accruing from the sale of all 
editions thereof after the first six months. He will stay at the 
Priory for two or three weeks while he and Editha are deliberating 
as to where they shall pitch their tent, temporarily, in a furnished 
house or in lodgings. But to take up his abode in another man’s 
house—even his father-in-law’s—for any length of time is not to be 
thought of. He has made up his mind, virtuously, to live wherever 
Editha likes in future. All places are within easy reach of London 
nowadays. It is only a question of an hour or two more or less 
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in a railway carriage. To live in the Lake district in Southey’s time, 
when a journey to London and back meant a week in a stifling in- 
commodious stage-coach, must have been absolute exile from the 
metropolis ; and yet these poets seem to have dwelt among the lakes 
and mountains for sheer pleasure. And why should not he, for 
Editha’s dear sake, reconcile himself to a perpetual prospect of hills 
and woods, blue sky and rose-garden? The streets would seem so 
much the more delightful when he did go to London. And again, 
of distinction in living thus remote, a being apart from the vulgar 
throng. Tennyson in the Isle of Wight, Hugo at Guernsey, 
Madame Sand at Nohant: yes, great intellects are fond of solitude. 
To be dependent upon a literary club for one’s ideas, to find one’s 
inspiration in Hyde Park, is to acknowledge one’s self a poor 
creature. 

The train stops at the Llandrysek station. No one to watch 
its arrival to-day. Llandrysak looks like a settlement that has 
gone to sleep; the hotels are empty and desolate. The common is 
a gray waste under a sunless sky. The rain has ceased, but there 
is an all-pervading dampness. The solitary porter at the station 
is dumbfounded at sight cf a passenger. His brother in porterage 
has been knocked off for the winter, and this one’s post is all but a 
sinecure. He devotes himself chiefly to agriculture on strips of 
kitchen-garden that border the line. 

‘But you belong somewhere hereabouts, don’t you, sir?’ he in- 
quires of Herman, anxious to account for the phenomenon of his 
appearance. 

‘Yes; I am going to Lochwithian Priory.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, sir. I thought I knew your face. Strangers 
don’t often come this way in winter. Shall I take your portmanteau 
down to the Priory, sir?’ as if it were a matter of half mile or so. 

‘If you like to earn a couple of shillings that way, you can; or 
I can send one of the Priory men for it.’ 

‘Tl take it, sir.’ 

Herman has not written to announce his coming. He wants 
to surprise Editha, and even the idea of an eight-mile walk 
does not appal him. The clear sweet air inspires him like a draught 
of nectar. It is like entering a new world with a new atmosphere 
after London smoke and fog. ‘ Yes, the country is very nice for a 
change,’ Herman thinks, patronising the prospect, as he looks 
along the winding road. The calm gray hills are half veiled in 
silvery mist, the fir-trees by the quarry yonder stand out darkly 
against a soft gray sky. 

‘These are the scenes she loves,’ he tells himself, and he has 
a friendly feeling for the autumnal landscape, with its subdued 
colouring and sober light. 

It is a long walk for a man accustomed to London paving-stones 
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and hansom cabs; but Herman’s step is light and quick to-day. He 
was never in better spirits; never, in the first bloom and freshness of 
his courtship, did he hasten more gladly to the woman he loves. That 
play at the Pall-Mall will be a success, he feels sure; and his book— 
he is free to meditate upon that now, and happy thoughts crowd upon 
him as he walks briskly along that lonely road—going a mile at 
a stretch sometimes without meeting a human creaturg; up hill and 
down dale, by open common and high-wooded banks, with hills, 
hills, hills, circling the landscape always ; now far off, now near; 
some of them so gray and distant that they are like shadows of 
hills faintly defined against a shadowy sky. 

He sees the happy valley at last lying below him, steep heathery 
hills guarding it like giant watch-towers, the gray stones of the 
ruined Priory showing against the soddened grass. A turn in the 
road, and the new Priory—the good old Tudor dwelling-house, with 
its clusters of red-brick chimneys, its stone-mullioned windows— 
looks down upon him from its elevated position above shrubberied 
banks and sloping lawns, and the thicket where the young larches 
shine silvery white in the spring time, and where a few scarlet 
berries still linger on the mountain ashes, and the last tawny leaves 
on the young oaks. 

How quiet the old house looks on this still autumn day! nota 
leaf stirring. But for that gray smoke curling slowly upward, it 
might be a house in a picture. 

Great heaven, the blinds are all down! The church-bell be- 
gins to toll dismally. There is some one dead. 

Herman stops as if he were turned to stone, and clings to the 
gate as he counts the strokes of that iron tongue. 
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THE GHOST OF BARBAROSSA 


Lately encountered on the Coust of Africa 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Wasnincton Irvine (who, like Moliére, Shakespeare, and other 
great literary geniuses—some of them even belonging to the pre- 
sent time, and flourishing mightily therein—was not over-nice as to 
whether the plots for his delightful dramas were original, or as to 
whence he borrowed them) once wrote a story called Rip Van 
Winkle, of which it is only necessary for the purpose I have pre- 
sently in view that I should mention the main and fundamental in- 
cident; since all the haps and mishaps of tipsy good-natured Rip, 
of his termagant wife, and of the immortal phantoms who played at 
ninepins in a gorge of the Kaatskill mountains have all been, these 
many years past, as familiar in our mouths as the praises of the 
late great and good Prince Consort:* first, through Irving’s 
charming prose epic itself; and next, owing to the acting of the 
admirable American comedian Mr. Jefferson, who unhappily came 
among us too late and went away too soon for his transcendent 
merits in the delineation of humour and pathos to be appreciated 
by a British audience so fully as they should have been. That 
Washington Irving appropriated the plot of Rip Van Winkle, or 
the Sleep of Twenty Years, from a very ancient German legend, 
isas well known to literary students at this day as that he ‘ borrowed’ 
his Story of the German Student in the Tales of a Traveller from 
one of Hoffmann’s weird Nocturnal Tales: only, in the case of Rip, 
Mr. Irving ‘ acknowledged his indebtedness’ in a footnote to the 
first edition; whereas in the instance of the German Student the 
plagiarism was not generally discovered until M. Alexandre Dumas, 
with the cool audacity inherent to the vivacious Gaul, published as 
his own an almost word-for-word translation of Hoffmann’s story, 
under the title of La Dame au Collier de Velours. But the Knicker- 
bocker piracy was no great matter ; and but that the illustrious Trans- 
atlantic author was candid enough to admit that the incidents of the 
ninepin playing and the slumber of twoscore years had been sug- 
gested by an old ghost story, in which figured the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa and his companions-in-arms, he might just as well have 
told the public that he was indebted for his plot to the very much 
older myth of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. It is certain that 
there is nothing new under the sun; but it is equally certain that it 

* This I have ventured to substitute as convertible terms for the somewhat 
hackneyed ‘household words.’ 
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is the especial and magical privilege of genius to turn old lamps inty 
new ones, and to make them vastly more splendid and glittering than 
ever they were before. All that is most beautiful in Rip Van Winkle 
must be considered as Washington Irving’s own ; it has only been on 
the tiniest fragment of appropriated canvas that he has woven go 
magnificent a piece of tapestry. The kindly-hearted, hen-pecked, 
but too much whisky-imbibing Dutchman; Dame Van Winkle, his 
terrible-tongued and broomstick-wielding spouse; the inimitable 
dog Wolf—Mr. Jefferson rechristened him ‘Snyder;’ Dominic 
Van Shaick, the parson; the village children that Rip was wont 
to take on his shoulders; the exquisitely lovely pictures of the 
scenery of the Kaatskills; the descriptions of the ninepin-playing 
phantoms, ‘one with a large beard, broad face, and small piggish 
eyes,’ the other whose face seemed to consist entirely of Nose, and 
was surmounted by a white sugarloaf hat, set off with a little red 
cock’s tail :’ all that, and a thousand more traits and touches in the 
compact and perfect little romance, belong to Washington Irving and 
to nobody else. As a work of art it has always struck me that Rip 
Van Winkle is as skilful a piece of lapidary’s work as Sterne’s Story 
of Le Fevre: only Rip is a diamond of the finest water; whereas the 
tale of the dying lieutenant, for all its meretricious shimmer—which 
has brought tears into so many thousands of more or less weak eyes— 
is only so much paste, which looks vastly well at a ball, but on which 
in broad daylight Mr. Attenborough would, I am afraid, lend but 
little. 

And now to return to what Washington Irving, through his 
ideal Diedrich Knickerbocker, calls in his footnote before alluded 
to ‘the little superstition about the Kaiser Friedrich der Rothbart, 
or Red-bearded, and the Kypperhauser mountains.’ That the ghost 
of the terrible emperor, whose triumphal entry into Milan has been 
so wonderfully painted by Kaulbach, still walks, or rather sits, m 
Germany, is a legend which has not yet died out among studentsof 
the folk-lore of the Fatherland; but it seems clear that the red- 
bearded spectre cannot play at ninepins, nay, nor at skittles no 
American bowls, seeing that, according to the myth, his beard grew 
centuries ago right through the table at which he sits, encompassed 
by his grim paladins silently quaffing eternally replenished flagonsd 
metheglin, or lagerbier, or some other Teutonic nectar. Whereabouts 
in the Kypperhauser mountains the particular cave is situated i 
which the shades of Der Rothbart and his chieftains hold ther 
shadowy orgies does not much matter; nay, I frankly own that! 
do not care a kreutzer whether the ghost of Frederick Barbarosss 
walks or sits in the Kypperhauser mountains, or anywhere else, # 
all. You see I had just been reading for the fiftieth time Wash- 
ington Irving’s ever fresh and fascinating tale ; and his passing allt 
sion to Frederick put me in mind of another Barbarossa, whose ghost 
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I saw very plainly with these eyes of mine on the northern coast 
of Africa on the 28th day of February last. 

Mind the day. It was Sunday; and about as wet and dreary a 
one as that ‘Sawbath’ which Mr. Erskine Nicol has so capitally 
portrayed in his humorous picture, recently on view in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, of the old Scottish dame going to kirk. But 
how came I to the northern coast of Africa, and to Oran in Algeria 
in particular, on that wet and dreary Sunday? I may at once partly 
own that, ostensibly, I had no more business on the African conti- 
nent than in the Tauric Chersonese or the Straits of Malacca. And 
yet I certainly was not bound on any expedition of pleasure. I had 
been to Oran before, in 1864, and had seen quite enough of the 
place and the people to content me for the scant remnant of a lifetime. 
Had I found myself at Tangiers or at Tetuan there would have been 
some tangible rhyme or reason for my journey, since I had lately 
come from Gibraltar ; and when you are sojourning at the Rock it is 
as natural and habitual a thing to run across the Straits, and take a 
peep at Morocco—dimmest and most mysterious of empires, and yet 
it is to be reached in five days from Falmouth—as it is, when you 
are at Portsmouth or Southampton, to take a run over to Cowes or 
Ryde. Callow young subalterns, condemned for their sins to do gar- 
rison duty at ‘ Gib.,’ look upon an occasional raid on the pais del 
Moro as a merciful relief from the incessant pipeclay and the all but 
incessant drills of the Rock, which, but for the recurring distractions 
of red-legged partridge shooting and veiled-lady hunfing at Tetuan 
on the one side, and of cock-fighting and bull-baiting at San Roque 
on the other, might have some day to change its name, and assume 
that of the Mountain of Military Suicides. 

‘They are not the only convicts here,’ a young gentleman in a 
spruce scarlet tunic plaintively remarked to me the other day, when 
we were discoursing about the brawny varlets in hodden gray who 
play at penal servitude in the dockyard at Gibraltar.* 

But Oran. What call had I to be there? Que diable allais-je 
faire dans cette galtre? I may remark that my seemingly unneces- 
sary incursion into Cesarian Mauritania was due remotely to the 
desperate hurry I was in to reach Marseilles in France, and that the 
immediate cause of my trip was the counsel of Mr. Ben Nuiiez, the 
esteemed and intelligent guide and interpreter attached to the King’s 
Arms Hotel, Gibraltar. As the month of February was coming to 
a close, I had received at Seville a telegram bidding me journey with 
all reasonable speed to Marseilles, in which Phocean city I should 
find letters of importance waiting for me. But how was I to come 
from Seville to Marseilles? I might go back to Madrid, thence 
make the best (or worst) of my way to Barcelona, and there avail 


* The useless, expensive, and mischievous convict establishment at Gibraltar is 
on the point of being, if it has not already been, broken up. 
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myself of one of the steamers regularly plying between the Catalan 
capital and the Gulf of Lyons; but to tell truth I had had quite 
enough and to spare during the past two months of railway journey- 
ing between Madrid, Zaragoza, and Barcelona. When travelling 
assumes the complexion of having to lie down flat on your stomach 
in a railway carriage, while excited politicians of the Carlist way 
of thinking, armed with Birmingham ‘trade guns,’ are firing into 
the train, the occupation of the peaceful tourist, while it gains in 
excitement, loses considerably in pleasurable interest. So ag I 
happened, towards the end of February, to be on the safe side of the 
Sierra Morena, I resolved—remembering the judicious apostrophe of 
the Roman poet to the mad gentleman with reference to crossing the 
Alps—to remain on the safe side of the mountainous range in ques- 
tion. I should have liked to remain in Seville, with an occasional trip 
to Cordova and Xeres de la Frontera, for the remainder of my mortal 
career; for Andalusia is the Earthly Paradise—thus it is still fondly 
called by the descendants of the Spanish Moriscos: you are safe 
there from duns, from bronchitis, and from the Saturday Review; you 
may smoke in your bedroom, and speak to your neighbour at the 
table-d’héte without having been introduced to him, and the beggars 
are quite satisfied with an occasional ochavo ; whereas in England, a 
begging-letter writer who respects himself would not think of asking 
for less than a sovereign, and the secretary for the Infirmary for 
Diseases of the Great Toe entertains the meanest opinion of you if 
you decline to officiate as a steward at the annual festival of that 
excellent charity. For the benefit. of Mr. Freeman (that Daniel 
come to judgment of pure English), I may hint that to officiate asa 
steward at an annual festival means sending a cheque for more 
money than you can afford to the secretary, and carefully staying 
away from the lukewarm and greasy public dinner which you are in- 
vited to devour. 

But Fate and the Funds were adverse to my remaining for the 
rest of my life in Andalusia (if ever I get there again I do not intend 
to come back) ; so I went gloomily enough to Cadiz, and there took 
a steamer for Gibraltar, whence I hoped to find a ship which would 
i bear me to Marseilles. There would be a Lopez steamer perchance, 
I thought ; perhaps a Messageries Maritime ; perhaps a P. and 0. 

Idiot ! I had forgotten that the Lopez steamers no longer coast up 
and down Spain, that the Messageries Maritimes do not make escale 
i at ‘Gib.,’ and that the P. and O.’s, while they continue to touch at 
the Rock, go straight thence to Southampton, leaving Marseilles out 
1 | in the cold, or rather out in the heat. I was told that if I waited 
| long enough I might get a berth on board an Italian emigrant ship 

| homeward bound from Rio de la Plata; or I might take my chance 
i of the sailing of a Spanish cargo steamer, which would be sure to 
| touch at Malaga, Valentia, Tarragona, and Barcelona, and might 
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reach the ‘ Phocsean city’ (beshrew the Phocean city!) in about a 
fortnight after her departure from Calpe. (It is as well to mix up 
a little Strabo with your foreign Bradshaw—another hint to Mr. 
Freeman—in order to avoid wearisome iteration.) The consequence 
of all this was that I fell into a state bordering on despair, and of 
gloomily pondering over the alternatives of growing gray at Gibral- 
tar, or of hanging myself to one of the Pillars of Hercules (which I 
take to be the flagstaff upon Signal-hill)—of eating my head off at 
the King’s Arms, or of spunging for dinners at the hospitable messes 
of her Majesty’s regiments in garrison. But there was peril even 
in that last resource. The strictest discipline is observed at Gib., 
and I have been told that if you eat peas with your knife at mess, 
or ifyou are unable to name, at call, the winner of the Doncaster St. 
Leger for the year 1830, the commanding officer is empowered at once 
to expel you from the garrison as a bore—to ‘ run you out’ across the 
Neutral Ground, and leave you in the interior of Spain howling. 

Seeing my depressed state, and that I was not even to be com- 
forted by Allsopp’s pale ale—which seems to be considered a 
panacea for the ills that flesh may be heir to on the Rock—Mr. 
Ben Nuiiez came to my assistance. ‘If you don’t want to lie long 
at Gibraltar, sir,’ quoth he—‘ lie’ at Gibraltar: he used the term 
as though it were a convertible one for lying in Newgate—‘the best 
thing you can do is to run over to Oran in Algeria, and there you'll 
be sure to find another boat, either for Algiers or for Marseilles 
direct.’ The proposition pleased me somehow. Ten years had gone 
by since I had gone to Barbary by ‘a roundabout route,’ and there 
was something like returning to one’s premiéres amours in return- 
ing home in 1875 in as roundabout a manner. So I went through 
Commercial-square to Irishtown, a narrow lane full of smuggled 
tobacco which smells beautifully, and Spanish tobacco smugglers 
whose odour is not by any means beautiful, and at the office of a 
steamboat company—a French one, whose name I forget, but it was 
not the Messageries Maritimes—I took a ‘through’ correspondence 
passage for Marseilles. And then Mr. Ben Nuiiez suggested that I 
should hire a donkey and go for a ride through the bomb-proof 
galleries excavated in the Rock ; and I bade Mr. Ben Nuiiez go to 
Antequera, which is the Spanish equivalent for Jericho.* 

Three days afterwards it was Saturday, and we were off a miser- 
able little place on the Algerian littoral, named Nemours—in com- 
pliment to the Orleans prince who bears that title. They say that 
love-letters should be written with an ink warranted to fade quite 
away within a certain number of years. It would be as convenient 


* Why, I do not know ; but allusions to Antequera, a pretty place in the south 
of Spain, are a stock joke with the Spaniards, ‘ El sol sale a Antequera,’ is-tanta- 
mount to our observation that ‘Queen Anne is dead,’ or that ‘ the Dutch havetaken 
Holland,’ 
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if geographical compliments to grandees could be warranted to fade 
out of Keith Johnson’s Atlas: say when a generation has elapsed 
from the time of their being paid. What signification have Nemours, 
Philippeville, Orleansville, at this time of day? Not much more than 
our Adelaides and Aucklands and Melbournes and Swan Rivers. Who 
was Swan—a colonial governor, or a bird? Why don’t they christen 
newly-colonised regions and newly-built cities Shakespeare or Dante, 
Rafaelle or Titian? Those names at all events would preserve some 
sound of meaning to the post nati. 

It blew a hurricane at Nemours—at least the squall was a 
‘norther ;’ and I apologise to Mr. Freeman for unadvisedly using 
the word ‘ hurricane,’ which is not ‘ pure’ English, being originally, 
I believe, derived from the language of the Caribbcos. There is no 
real harbour at Nemours. The anchorage, as at Vera Cruz in 
Mexico, is all but an open roadstead ; but there is no castle of San 
Juan de Ulloa to serve as a breakwater. The ‘norther’ was extremely 
furious; the surf was so high that you might have fancied it was 
washing-day with the Nereids, and that Neptune, exasperated by an 
excess of soap-suds, was ‘raising Cain and breaking things’—a 
figure of speech I have borrowed (with a qualification) from Hans 
Breitmann ; and the end of it was that if we had not got up steam 
again, and run away from Nemours as fast as our screw would drive 
us, we should probably have run on shore. 

Twenty-four hours afterwards we were in the pretty and com- 
fortable harbour of Oran. It was Sunday, the twenty-eighth of 
February, and it was raining cats and dogs. How I got through 
that wretchedest of days; how with some English travelling ac- 
quaintances, whom I had met at Seville, but who had left me there 
to go down to Granada, and had now crossed from Carthagena to 
Algeria, we wandered in the wet up and down the precipitous streets 
of Oran ; how we dived into the Arab quarter, peeped into a mosque, 
and caught an occasional glimpse of a veiled Moorish woman—not 
very thickly veiled, it is true—feeding chickens in a back-yard ; how 
we explored the Spanish quarter of the place, which is far more 
Iberian than Gallic, and far less Arab than either, the colony of 
emigrants from Spain numbering, it is said, at least twenty thou- 
sand; how we went out to the hideously dirty, ragged, and not by 
any means picturesque negro quarter ; how we tramped along sloppy 
imitations of French boulevards, and drank a villanous decoction of 
chicory and burnt haricots in damp imitations of French cafés; how 
we watched the French officers playing billiards and dominoes, read- 
ing the Pays, yawning deplorably the while, or swilling themselves 
into delirium tremens with absinthe for lack of something else to do 
in this land of ennui and hopelessly hostile civilisations ; and how, 
finally, we dined greasily and drank execrable wine at the table- 
@’héte of the Hotel de la Paix, and, there being no smoking-room 
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in the hotel, convened a ‘ pow-wow’ in the sleeping apartment of one 
of our number, and nearly choked a French commercial traveller in 
the next room with the fumes from the abominable cigars we had 
brought from Gibraltar ; how we did, or tried to do, tant bien que 
mal all this, I pass over by a judicious process of the most rapid 
summarising. For a wet day—and in particular a wet Sunday—is 
the longest day in the whole year: the twenty-first of June is a mere 
‘pig’s whisper’ to it; and were the history thereof written by a 
minute philosopher, it might rival in bulk the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Be thankful, then, for small mercies, 
since I have spared you a minute record of that which we strove to 
do when there was nothing to be done. 

But what was to be the next move in this dreariest of games at 
patience ? From the idea of another visit to a damp café, with more 
chicory and haricot beans, more clicking of billiard-balls and rattling 
of dominoes, and more doleful spectacles of French sous-lieutenants 
gradually growing livid under the baleful influence of la fée aux 
yeux verts, otherwise adulterated absinthe, we shrank with horror. 
Better to go to bed—it was not yet eight o’clock—although from 
certain unmistakable symptoms we were aware that the fleas of Oran 
were humerous, and that they stung. At length there occurred to one 
of our number the happy thought that, as it was Sunday evening, 
the ‘Grand Theatre’ at Oran would surely be open. We sent for the 
playbill, and found that the theatre was under the management of 
Madame Veuve Talma-Giboyer—what’s in a name ?—with a numer- 
ous and distinguished troupe of artistes from the Imperial and Royal 
theatres of Paris (the French Republic was apparently ignored by 
Madame Veuve Talma-Giboyer), London, St. Petersburg, Barcelona, 
Marseilles, Noisy-le-Sec, and Brives la Gaillarde. On this par- 
ticular evening the entertainments were to consist of the grand, 
renowned, and deliciously exciting spectacle féerie of ‘ Les Amours 
du Diable. ‘Cette piece,’ concluded the playbill, ‘est absolument 
bourrée de trucs, de transformations diaboliques, de calembours, et 
de la lumiére électrique’—a drama absolutely stuffed with tricks, 
‘diabolical transformations,’ puns, and the electric light. Surely Les 
Amours du Diable would be worth seeing. We set out at once, although 
the rain was descending, as it only can descend in hot countries, 
at an angle of ninety degrees to the horizon, in one overwhelming 
perpendicular sheet of water, so it seemed. We were conveyed 
across the sea of mud on the Grand Place by an obliging gang of 
bare-legged Arabs, who, without so much as a with your leave or a by 
your leave, hoisted us on their shoulders, and ran away as though 
a battalion of Zouaves had been at their heels. The Arab who was 
good enough to let me ride him was so nimble that I almost re- 
gretted that I was not provided with a pair of spurs, that I might 
have driven them into his sides and made him hop. A man of 
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‘business,’ a man meant to ‘get on in the world,’ might haye 
spurred the poor indigéne furiously. It is so very human to maltreat 
those who are patient and willing, and who can’t help themselves, 

When we had accomplished in safety the Middle Passage of the 
mud, we ascended a steep flight of stone steps, which they told us was 
the Rue Louis Philippe ; then, getting to another level of Oran, we 
floundered through more slush, and at length were safely landed at 
the door of the Grand Theatre, a wretched little place, which bore 
evidence of having been in bygone times an Arab fondouck, or barn, 
Madame Talma-Giboyer, who “was fat, a great deal over forty, 
and not at all fair, sat herself at the receipt of custom, and was 
kind enough to inform us from the interior of her small sentry-box 
that the price of stalles d’orchestre was five francs a-piece. This 
demand we satisfied in a meek and lamb-like manner ; but as we 
were giving up our checks and passing into the house I caught sight 
of Madame Veuve Talma-Giboyer striving to crane her stout neck be- 
yond the aperture in her sentry-box, as though she wished to ascertain 
whether the three persons who had just paid five francs a-head looked 
more like Englishmen, or passers of bad money, or madmen. They 
gave us three rickety wooden chairs, standing on a bare-boarded 
floor full of holes and exceedingly dirty, for our money; and we 
had not been very much swindled, perhaps; although I could not 
help fancying that my next neighbour, a Spanish gentleman ap- 
parently connected with the cultivation of the soil, as he worea 
goatskin jacket, a pair of sheepskin overalls, and a common English 
blanket by way of capa or mantle, the whole and himself abominably 
fragrant with garlic, had not paid more than ninepence for his stalle 
d’orchestre. 

About the merits of the grand spectacle féerie, Les Amours du 
Diable, I am qualified to give only a very hazy and incomplete 
opinion. I was wet through, and the majority of the audience were 
wet through, and we all steamed; so that the flaring gas-batten, 
which hung from the centre of the barn-roof, in the guise of a 
chandelier, blinked through the cloudy atmosphere of that which had 
become virtually a vapour-bath. I noticed, however, that the single 
tier of boxes was occupied by French officers in uniform and their 
ladies, with a civilian element of both sexes, probably belonging to 
the government-employé class; that the pit was full of people who 
looked like small shopkeepers or petty clerks, with their womat- 
kind and children-kind ; while the gallery was most uproariously 
tenanted by a mob of private soldiers in the Zouaves, Arabs, and 
negroes. The white turbans of the Zouaves, the easily-wom 
burnous of the indigenes, and the sable vigages and paws of the 
negroes, made up a very striking contrast of colour. They were 
about the noisiest set of gods I had ever gazed upon out of the 
gallery of the ‘ Vic.’ on Boxing-night. The Zouaves saluted each 
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other and the actors with shrill yells of ‘Ohé, Lambert!’ and ‘ Bu 
qui s‘avance!’ ‘The Arabs uttered piercing cries proclamatory, for 
aught I know, of the virtues of the prophet Mahomet and the 
proximate advent of the ‘ Lord of the Hour,’ the ‘Coming Man’ of 
Algeria, who is to arrive some day to reéstablish Islam and to sweep 
the Giaours into the sea.* Altogether there was a deuce of a row, 
which might, to some extent, have led to distracting my attention 
from what was going on behind the footlights. But there may have 
been another reason, of which I was then unconscious. I was 
‘sickening,’ as the saying is, for a violent attack of bronchitis and 
asthma, and twenty-four hours afterwards I was on my back. 

The spectacle, so far as I can recollect, was an extremely rub- 
bishing one. The scenery was poor, the dresses shabby, the men 
actors periwig-pated rogues, who tore passions to tatters in the true 
Richardson’s-show style translated into French, while the women— 
well, one does not like to be uncomplimentary to ladies, even if they 
be a little passée, especially when you know that they are poor, and 
that they are trying to do their best. For my part, I should endeavour 
to show a little politeness to Mother Shipton, if I found her in a 
difficulty about her luggage on a railway platform; and I have 
always thought that Macbeth would not have come to such ulti- 
mately signal grief as he did, if, when he first encountered the three 
Witches, he had addressed them with common civility. He might 
have said, ‘ Ladies, I am a stranger in these parts; would you be 
kind enough to tell me the distance to a place called Forres, and 
whether any refreshment can be procured on the way?’ ‘ Instead of 
which,’ as the judge remarked in the celebrated duck-stealing case, 
the unmannerly Thane hails the three strong-minded members of the 
spiritualist association in the rudest fashion. ‘ How far is’t call’d 
to Forres ?’? he asks uncouthly. And then he goes on to make the 
coarsest remarks to Banquo about the skinniness of the ladies’ 
fingers, the chappiness of their lips, and the hirsute adornments on 
their chins. It would have been much better to have lent them a 
pair of tweezers, or a bottle of depilatory mixture ; and I have always 
admired ladies who are endowed with a slight moustache. Again, 
could there have been anything more shocking to les bienséances 
than to talk about a ‘ blasted heath’? ‘An expanse of the moorland 
susceptible of some slight additional cultivation,’ would have been 
much more in accordance with the usages of polite society. The 

* In Algeria there are very few descendants of the ancient Moors of Spain, but 
in all the towns of Morocco there are Moorish families of antique lineage who keep 
in their muniment-rooms and their charter-chests the title-deeds, the leases, and 
the very keys of the houses which their ancestors once possessed in Andalusia and 
Granada, They will all go back, to enjoy their own again, some day, they think. 
Asimilar superstition may prevail among the Algerines with regard to French 
domination ; and who shall say that it may not obtain among the Mahometans of 
Hindostan with regard to our own ‘ Raj’? 
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Witches were ladies with very good memories. You know what 
befell the husband of the ill-conditioned lady who declined to give 
the weird sisters a share of the chestnuts she was munching. All 
the efforts of all the Plimsolls of the dark ages could not prevent 
the good ship Tiger from being tempest-tost on its return voyage 
from Aleppo, although the ship was not wholly lost. But what 
happened to Macbeth? He was run through the body by Macduff. 
What happened to Banquo? He had his throat cut; and all 
because they had been rude to three old ladies, who might have been 
permanently conciliated by the gift of a few bawbees to buy a noggin 
of whisky withal. An insulted woman never forgives. 

There was but one episode in the whole squalid show at Oran 
that fixed my attention. It was in the third act, I think, and the scene 
represented a slave-market at Algiers or Tunis. The heroine and 
a number of her female attendants had been carried off from Sicily 
by the crew of a Barbary rover, and landed on the African shore, 
where, arranged in a stage déshabille which might have been made 
very piquant, they were exposed for sale. There were a dozen bearded 
and sun-burnt fellows on the stage who were supposed to represent 
the Moorish pirates; but the dresses were tasteless, the grouping 
was clumsy, and the whole business bungling. But why, I wonder, 
did the Arabs in the gallery salute the tableau with an exceptionally 
piercing scream of ecstasy? Simply for the reason, I take it, that 
in their mind’s-eye they beheld, not a ridiculous playhouse parody of 
Moorish piracy, but the Real Thing; because behind those footlights 
they saw the Ghost of Barbarossa. I saw him there plainly, and 
see him now as plainly, hovering over this page. There he was, 
and there he is to my perception, tremendous in caftan and turban, 
not the German Kaiser, but the terrible Khirz ben Yacoub surnamed 
Khair-Eddin, or the Red-bearded King of Algiers, General of the 
Seas, and the most rascally pirate and stealer of men and women 

, the world has ever seen. 

This very city of Oran, which had been bombarded, taken by 
assault, and sacked scores of times by the Spaniards, the Turks, and 
the Moors—including the awful Khair-Eddin himself, who was not 
at all averse from battering out the brains of his co-religionists, and 
of stealing their goods when, for the moment, there happened to be 
nobody else whom he could conveniently rob and murder—was, 
during many ages, a resort of pirates and a rendezvous of kidnappers 
only inferior to Algiers itself, and quite worthy to hold its own with 
Tunis and Sallee. I have not the slightest doubt that among the 
Arabs in the playhouse gallery who uttered such piercing cries of 
delight when a few shabby ‘ supers’ made believe to carry off a few 
ruddled comparses, there were very many sons and grandsons and 
nephews of real pirates and ravishers of the good old-fashioned 
school ; fellows about whom there was no pretence or equivocation, 
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no beating about the bush, but who sallied forth from the Barbary 
ports with the unique intent of capturing the ships of all and sundry 
Christian nations, plundering the cargoes, and bearing off the crews 
and passengers into slavery. It was not so very long ago that this 
atrocious system of outrage and rapine flourished throughout the 
entire Mediterranean, and when Christian ladies were dragged into 
captivity under the very muzzles, so to speak, of the British guns at 
Gibraltar. My dear madam, your own Mamma, had she happened 
to sojourn in an Italian seaport town, or had she ventured to come 
from Malta to Marseilles in a merchantman unconvoyed by a man- 
of-war, might have been pounced upon by a Barbary pirate and 
borne neatly fettered into Algiers or Oran. There are plenty of 
people alive who are old enough to have been slaves in Barbary, and 
to have been released from thraldom after Lord Exmouth’s great 
bombardment of Algiers in 1816. Still, Algerian piracy was not 
finally stamped out until the French conquest in 1830; and the 
corsairs of Sallee and the Riff coast continued to be heard of until 
1844-45. I have no doubt that many now highly-respected Arab 
shopkeepers and traders in Oran were, in their youth, egregious 
pirates, and that the Ghost of Barbarossa walks every night in the 
courtyard of the old mosque, or stalks up and down the old staircase 
street now called the Rue Louis Philippe, or wanders disconsolately 
along the ramparts of the old Kasba, inarticulately lamenting the 
surcease of the good old times of piracy and kidnapping. When 
the wind moans loudly at night at St. Petersburg, and from the 
direction of the Taurida Palace, the common people whisper that the 
dismal sounds come from the spectre of the Khan of the Crimea, who 
is accustomed thus to sigh over the loss of his beloved Chersonese. 
One can fancy the Ghost of Barbarossa gnashing its unsubstan- 
tial teeth, or clutching with phantom fingers the hilt of an unreal 
scimitar in weird passion at the sight of the French giaours 
playing billiards and drinking absinthe in the cafés of Oran, and of 
so many pert young French grisettes walking unmolested about the 
streets, when they should be (in the Ghost’s opinion) safely under 
lock and key in some piratical harem. But even ghosts cannot have 
their own way at all times, and the Ghost of Barbarossa has had to 
yield to the force of circumstances and of civilisation. There will 
scarcely be any more piracy or any more kidnapping on the Barbary 
coast until the ‘ Lord of the Hour’ makes his appearance ; and it 
would be decidedly unsafe to bet on the probable time of the coming 
of that personage. 
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‘On a dais outside the gates [of the court chapel, Winter Palace], 
the usual temporary altar had been erected, and upon it candle 
were burning. The Metropolitan of the church stood before this, 
facing the golden gates; and immediately behind him stood the 
bridal pair with the train-bearers and crown-bearers. . . . The bridal 
pair held a candle. Prince Arthur, who acted as best man, held the 
crown over his brother’s head. . . . The cup was partaken of amidst 
excellent music, and then the bridal pair walked hand-in-hand three 
times round the altar. The illustrious bride and bridegroom have 
just left for Tsarskoe-Selo, where they will remain three days,’ 
Daily News, 24th January 1874. 

We have extracted this abridged account of the last royal wed- 
ding at St. Petersburg, not with any idea of acting as deputy Court 
Newsman, but rather as a peg on which to hang a few notes on the 
marriage customs of the great tablelands of the Europo-Asian con- 
tinent, which may throw some light upon the origin of the some- 
what peculiar Russian rite. 

The reader may note as characteristic the mystic three circles 
round the altar, and the three days’ seclusion after the marriage. 
These peculiarities will reappear in the course of this article. 

The ancient practice of marriage by capture, which has left some 
traces even in our customs and sports—notably in that popular game 
of kiss-in-the-ring, a mimic representation of the great game of mar- 
riage—finds many illustrations in Mongol life. Rubruquis, who 
visited the hordes of Tatary, and was entertained in the tent of the 
immediate successors of Yenghis Khan, describes a Mongol marriage 
thus: ‘Therefore, when any man hath bargained with another fora 
maid, the father of a damsel makes him a feast; in the mean time 
she flies away to some of her kinsfolk to hide herself. Then the 
father says to the bridegroom, My daughter is yours; take her where- 
soever you can find her. Then he and his friends seek her till they 
find her, and having found her, he takes her by force and carries her 
to his own house.’ 

This simple form of marriage contract is still preserved among the 
Koraks and Tchuctchus, tribes of north-eastern Siberia. There the 
damsel is pursued by her admirer, and hides herself among the pologs, 
or cabins made of skins, which form the internal compartments of 
their dwellings. The womankind assist her in her pretended evasion, 
and not till the bridegroom has caught his bride and left the impres- 
sion of his finger-nail upon her tender skin is the betrothal com- 
pleted. 
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The analogous customs in ancient Roman marriages here strike 
one with the myth of the rape of the Sabines; but we need not go 
so far afield. The customs ofa Welsh wedding, up to a very recent 
date, included a mimic pursuit of the bride by the bridegroom, both 
on horseback ; and even in our English manner, when the bride- 
groom invariably goes to seek his bride on the wedding morn. But 
the value of womankind in a pastoral life, where there is so much 
for her to do in the way of milking, cheese and butter making, and 
so on, brings a further element into the relationship. A price must 
be paid for the future companion, and the kalim or wedding portion 
enters largely into the question. A more modern Mongol wedding 
is described by Huc, that most amusing of Jesuit fathers. The reli- 
gious ceremonies are those of Buddhism. The marriage is arranged 
by the parents, who settle the dower that is to be paid to the father 
of the bride by means of mediators. When the contract has been 
concluded, the father of the bridegroom, accompanied by his nearest 
relatives, carries the news to the family of the bride. They prostrate 
themselves before the domestic altar, and offer up a boiled sheep’s 
head, milk, and a sash of white silk. During the repast all the 
relations of the bride receive a piece of money, which they deposit 
in a vase filled with wine made of fermented milk (we have, or had, 
a similar custom of hiding a ring or money in the wedding-cake) ; 
the father of the bride drinks the milk and keeps the money. The 
lamas, or priests, fix an auspicious day, when the bridegroom sends 
a deputation to escort the bride. There is a feigned opposition to 
the departure of the bride, who is placed on a horse and led three 
times (note the three mystic circles) round the paternal house, and 
then taken at full gallop to the tent prepared for the purpose near 
the dwelling of her father-in-law. All the Tatars of the neigh- 
bourhood repair to the wedding feast and offer their presents, which 
consist of beasts and eatables. These go to the father of the bride- 
groom, and often recoup him the sum he has paid for the son’s bride. 
Rather a shame, one would think, of that selfish papa, did we not 
reflect that he will have to support his son and daughter, or at all 
events set them up with sheep and cattle from his flocks and 
herds. 

Again, we have a similar custom still existing in Wales, where 
the neighbours, on paying their first visit to the bride and bride- 
groom, bring all sorts of presents of a useful nature suitable for the 
plenishing of their new home. We have a survival of this in our 
own practice of wedding presents—generally useless gewgaws, but 
which, under our recently-acquired habits of common sense, will pro- 
bably revert to their original purpose. In a wedding occurring re- 
cently among people we know, the new home of the married couple 
was almost completely furnished by the offerings of friends—an ex- 
ample surely worthy of imitation. 
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In America too, under similar circumstances, the old custom hag 
revived ; and we can recall many pleasant descriptions by American 
authors of these wedding offerings. 

Religious tenets and ceremonies have had some influence in modi- 
fying these early wedding customs, but not very much ; in illustration 
of which we shall cite a modern traveller, Vambery, who describes 
the marriage rites of the Oezbeg Tatars, the créme de la créme of 
Mongol blood, the most orthodox amongst all the Mussulmans. 

Among these, contrary to our usually received notions of Eastern 
seclusion, courtship is very free, and marriage generally the result 
of a mutual attachment. It is not etiquette, however, for the youth 
to make a declaration in person; he chooses two female ambassa- 
dors for the purpose. Then arises the question of the kalim, or 
marriage portion, and, when that is satisfactorily arranged, the 
present of ornaments which the suitor is to bestow on his choice, 
There follows a feast of promise or betrothal, held for two days at 
the house of both sets of parents, with much music, singing, feast- 
ing, and horse-racing. The bridegroom proyides the food for the 
wedding feast, and two days before the festival begins sets out with 
his friends to the house of his betrothed. The father remains at 
home to prepare for the bride’s reception. 

At the house of the bride the girls are all busy cooking for the 
feast, the young men hanging about them, flirting with them. One 
touch of nature! We can ourselves recall some such scenes not far 
out of the meridian of Greenwich. 

The bridegroom, however, does not fare so well. The poor young 
man is confined to his tent, which is watched by the young girl and 
her companions. 

The ceremony is performed by the Mollah in the traditional 
manner of the performance of Hamlet—that is, without the prin- 
cipal character or bridegroom, who is represented by two witnesses. 
After this, fruit and cake is handed round, and white kerchiefs and 
garments are distributed among the witnesses and others—wedding 
favours, in fact. Still the bridegroom is kept apart, as if he had the 
pestilence, whilst the bride is packed up in a carriage, and sets out 
for his home. Meanwhile the lucky young men who are not mar- 
ried gallop gaily about the cortége, and the one who first overtakes 
the bride receives from her a handkerchief as a prize, which he ties 
to his horse’s head. (We are here reminded of another Welsh custom 
at marriages, when the young men stand in the church-porch, and 
as soon as the ceremony is completed race home to the house of the 
bride, the one who arrives first receiving a piece of money or some 
article of attire.) Arrived at her future home, the bride is conducted 
to a tent, made up of curtains, lace, and shawls, in one corner of 
the apartment; and here the bridegroom is at last permitted to join 
her. The Turks of Stamboul retain this latter portion of the Tatar 
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marriage customs, and thus perpetuate the memory of their former 
nomad life. 

Among the Turcomans and Kirghis, according to Vambery, it is 
customary for newly-married people to be separated for a whole year 
after they have lived together for a few days, during which time the 
husband visits his wife by stealth. This reminds us of a similar 
eustom said to have been practised among the Spartans. In Bad- 
akhshan, according to Captain Wood, a bride does not enter the 
house of her parents during the first year of her married life. On 
the anniversary of her wedding-day she visits her mother in form, and 
receives a present, usually a cow. Then she gives a feast to her 
female friends at her own home, at which no men are permitted to 
be present. This custom is represented by the three days’ seclusion 
of the bride that appears in the following picture of a Russian wed- 
ding in the sixteenth century, which we here abridge, from an English 
traveller, Fletcher. We may remark that among a settled agricul- 
tural population the wife is not so indispensable as to the nomad; 
hence the value of woman declines. There is no kalim paid for 
her; on the contrary, a dower is given with her. Unless, too, she 
bears her husband a child, she is entitled to none of his goods; 
after that she is entitled to a third, as in our English customary 
law. The main point in this Russian ceremony appears to be the 
delivery of the bride, who on the eve of the marriage-day is driven 
to the bridegroom’s house, ‘with her marriage apparell and bedstead 
with her.’ Her mother and female friends keep her company all 
night, and the bridegroom is not allowed to see her. ‘ When the 
time is come to have the marriage solemnised, the bride hath put 
on her a kind of hood made of fine knitworke or lawne, that covereth 
her head and all her body down to the middle; and so, accompanied 
with her friends, and the bridegroom with his, they goe to church, 
all on horsebacke tho’ the church bee neare hand, and themselves 
but of very meane degree.’ Then, the marriage-knot being tied, 
the bride falls at the feet of the groom, and knocks her head upon 
his shoe. He casts the lap of his gown or upper garment over the 
bride. Then mutual obeisances are made by the friends of the bride 
and bridegroom. A loaf is broken among them and eaten. At the 
porch they are met by persons with pots and cups filled with mead 
and Russe wine. The bridegroom pledges the bride, who puts the 
cup to her mouth underneath her veil, and pledges him again. 
Then they part, each returning to their several homes, on entering 
which corn is flung upon them from an upper window. ‘ When the 
evening is come, the bride is brought to the bridegroom’s father’s 
house, and there lodgeth that night, with her vale or cover still over 
her head. All that night she may not speak one word (for that 
charge she receiveth by tradition from her mother and other friends), 
that the bridegroom must neither heare nor see her till the day 
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after the marriage. Neither three days after’ (and here we have the 
three days’ seclusion of the recent illustrious bride) ‘may she be 
hearde to speake, save certayne few wordes at the table in a get 
forme, with great manners and reverence, to the bridegroome himself * 
After the third day they depart to their owne, and make a feast to 
both their friends together. The marriage-day, and the whole time 
of their festivall, the bridegroom hath the honour to be called molo- 
day kneg, or young duke, and the bride moloday knegay, or young 
dutchesse.’ 

It is pleasant thus to trace the gradual development of marriage 
from a mere brutal chase and capture to the better and higher notions 
entertained, when social relationships are more developed and the 
position of woman is defined and improved. And very wisely has 
public opinion, in almost all nations that have thriven and increased, 
attached to the marriage-bond all emblems of joy and festivity, 
However poor and humble, for once in their lives the wedding-pair 
are exalted into a region of grandeur and delight; they are kings 
and queens crowned and royally attended. For once in their lives, 
too, the great ones of the world, surrounded all their days with the 
artificial atmosphere of courts and palaces, breathe the sweet atmo- 
sphere of simple life, and acknowledge that to be man and woman is 
something more and better than to be prince or empress. Let the 
joy-bells ring, therefore, and the gunpowder bang, and the corks 
pop; and everybody look their bravest. The ways of life are tangled 


and briery enough, but we lose nothing by setting out with hope 
and joy and trust. 


* ‘But freshe May 
Held hire in chamber till the fourth day, 
As usage is of wives for the best’? (CHAUCER). 
And again— 
‘ As custom is unto these nobles alle, 
A bride shal not eten in the halle 
Til dayes four, or three days at the leste’ (Zdid.). 







































































































































































































































































DAY DREAMS. 





DAY-DREAMS 


DREAMING when the sun is shining 
And the wind blows wild and free, 
Tempting storm-sprites into twining 
Silver wreaths to deck the sea. 
Dreams with open eyes the maiden, 
Undisturb’d by ocean’s roar, 
Of a land all beauty-laden 
She hath journey’d in before. 


iz. 


ee ee 


Where beneath a sky enchanted 
Rises up a castle fair, 
Fadeless roses round it planted 
Bloom with endless fragrance there. 


aes ee 


Firm it stands, though its foundation 
Is but built upon the sand ; 

In a maiden meditation 
Carved by an unconscious hand. 


= - Se pee neat sere ge 8 ween een 


From its gate a prince to meet her 
Eager steps; and at her side 
Whispers loving words to greet her, 
Asking, ‘ Will she be his bride ?’ 
Fair are day-dreams in the golden 
Cycle of sweet seventeen ; 
Future’s wings are bright unfolden, 
Tainted by no sad ‘ has been;’ 


When the chains that life doth find us 
Are but forged by love and youth, 

And the spells to earth that bind us 
Have not felt the test of truth. 


And the maiden still is dreaming, 
And in ocean’s mighty voice 
Hears she one deep chorus teeming 
With the glorious word, ‘ Rejoice !’ 


Whilst the summer sun above her, 
And the breezes passing by, 
Whispering only of her lover, 
Sing a soothing lullaby. 
So in dreams her heart finds haven 
All along the pleasant strand, 
Anchor’d in the name half-graven 
In love letters on the sand. JULIA GODDARD. 
Tarp Series, Vou. VII. F.8. Vou. XXVII. HH 





A REMINISCENCE OF ZANZIBAR 


BY GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


Sittine here on this cold and dismal July afternoon, and gazing 
out on the leaden sky and the dripping chestnuts, and wondering if 
it ever means to leave off raining, is it any wonder my mind should 
revert to more cheerful scenes, to summer climes, and to that 
pleasant summer I spent in Zanzibar? Zanzibar the beautiful, 
Zanzibar the sunny, with its sky of blue and its coralline shores, its 
forests of fruit-trees, and its groves that are perfumed with the 
blossom of the orange and lime. 

We were stationed there in the year 1865, just ten years ago, 
Our vessel was the Pen-gun, surnamed the ‘ saucy,’ and although 
merely a gunboat, she was as tidy a little craft as you could wish to 
look upon—the pride of the Indian Ocean, and a wholesome terror 
to the slaver. When I say we were stationed at Zanzibar, I mean 
that was our head-quarters: we made little cruises here, there, and 
everywhere, and had a happy knack of generally turning up among 
a fleet of slaving dhows just at the very moment when we weren't 
wanted. 

It is very difficult to describe Zanzibar, so as to give one who 
has never been there any idea of it. I must try, however. First, 
then, the city of Zanzibar stands on an island of the same name, 
not of large extent, in latitude 6° south, and some miles from the 
mainland of Eastern Africa. The whole population, I should think, 
was considerably under 500,000; and a very motley crew they are, 
as you will presently see. The people, who are mostly traders— 
for Zanzibar is the great dépdt for the receipt of all the wealth of 
Central Africa: hides, copal, spices, ivory and gold-dust, and until 
very recently slaves as well—the people are governed by the Seyyid, 
who holds their lives in his hand, and can kill or imprison without 
the aid of judge or jury. The religion is, of course, the Mahome- 
tan. The climate is delicious, and I think very healthy, at least 
on the sea-shore of the city itself. Some Yankees.started a sugar- 
factory there some years ago, and would soon have made. a fortune, 
had they lived in the town; but they chose to reside in the bush, 
and consequently died of fever. The heat of the sun is tempered by 
the ocean, and the glass seldom stands higher than 90° in the shade. 

Like nearly all Oriental towns, Zanzibar looks immensely better 
from the sea than it does upon close inspection. Coming from the 
south, the vessel has to.wind slowly through among numerous little 
coral islands, green with stunted trees and bush, where, even with 
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a man in the chains, the navigation is difficult, not to say perilous. 
Onee inside, however, and you cast anchor in as beautiful a road- 
stead as ever ship was moored in. Very imposing too is the front 
of Zanzibar, which faces you. The waters of the bay are pellucid 
and clear, and ripple on sands as white as snow. Along the beach 
are the warehouses and dwellings of the wealthy English-speaking 
merchants, the palatial homes of the wealthier citizens, the houses 
of all the different foreign consuls—each with its own flag fluttering 
gaily in the breeze; and in the centre, topped by the blood-red 
ensign of Arabia, is the proud palace of the Seyyid Burgash. 
When you land, the first thing that will strike you, if a stranger, is 
the extraordinary number of negro boys, with little more dress than 
a mermaid, that will request, in tolerable English, the honour of 
being your guide for the day. The next thing that will strike you 
is that it is much warmer on shore than on board, and you will 
naturally put up your umbrella as you saunter after your youthful 
guide. Some of the streets, you will be surprised to find, have 
neither doors nor windows ; for the best dwelling-houses are built 
around an open court ; the windows, or rather air-holes, open on to 
that. They are built on the heat-resisting principle, the walls being 
many feet thick, and of solid masonry; every floor even is of great 
thickness, and composed of wood and stones and lime; and the roof 
itself is flat, and forms a delightful retreat in the cool of the day, 
when the sun is getting low in the horizon, and the gloaming breeze 
begins to blow. The shops are mere open sheds, where, amidst his 
wares, squats the Hindoo or Banian merchant, calmly chewing 
opium, or smoking his hubble-bubble. If you need refreshment you 
can have it at the fruit-stalls: pine-apples, mangoes, citrons, oranges, 
pomoloes, guavas, green cocoa-nuts ; anything, in fact, except apples 
and gooseberries. 

The streets are narrow, winding, and quaint ; and some of them, 
the bazaar for instance, very picturesque. They are crowded to excess 
with Arabs, Banians, Hindoos, Persians, Somali Indians, and slaves 
of every sort and shade; but the atmosphere is not such as that which 
hovers round Rimmel’s shop in the Strand, especially near the fish- 
market, which is devoted principally to sharks and bluebottle flies. 
There is many and many a strange sight to be seen; everything, in 
fact, tells you you are in the midst of a savage though peaceful 
people. It is a treat to watch the goldsmiths at work, or the sandal- 
makers, or toy manufacturers, and it is a greater treat to see a Parsee 
school: the schoolroom is a raised open shed; the scholars, to the 
number of forty, fifty, or more, all squat on the floor, each holding a 
camel’s shoulder-blade bone by way of slate; then they are such 
sweetly pretty children, dressed in little jackets and trousers of red, 
yellow, and green silk, with long dark hair, and loving eyes, that 
you cannot help pausing to admire them. 
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They have some hideous cases of disease and deformity in Zap. 
zibar, and the doctors have no idea of any other method of ey, 
save fire: if you had the ear-ache they would tickle you with a rej. 
hot wire—if an abscess, they would anoint it with a hot poker! 

The sanitary arrangements are sadly deficient: the crows ap 
the scavengers, ably assisted by hornets and bluebottles. The negm 
dead are exposed on a certain portion of the sea-beach, and are ther 
eaten by wild dogs and ants. 

The island itself is very flat, and extremely well wooded anj 
fertile ; sugar-cane grows wild, and could easily be so cultivated gs 
to make the fortune of any speculator in a few years. 

I once found myself at a Zanzibar marriage. I wasn’t invited; 
I just went in and sat down. The ceremony seemed exceedingly 
simple—merely a case of give and take; but they all sang songs 
afterwards, and danced to the music of the tom-tom and the worst 
chanter ever I heard ; the dance was neither a reel nor a Roger. 
de-Coverley, but had more of the Espanoleta about it. They threw 
their dusky arms about, and shrieked—I think I hear them yet, 
Everybody in the room danced up to the chief musician, and threy 
a chain of gold about his neck; and I was just thinking how wel 
pipers were paid, when I was told he had to give them all back 
again at the conclusion of the ceremony. 

My chosen companion in all my rambles about Zanzibar was 
my friend and messmate, Charlie Manning, our second lieutenant, 
Charlie and I were in the habit of going on shore every second day; 
and every second day we were as happy and merry as two big 
schoolboys in consequence. No one unacquainted with the extreme 
irksomeness of being pent up in a little ship could fully appreciate 
our feelings. It was a pleasure, even the formal asking leave to go 
on shore from the commander, knowing so well that his answer 
would be ‘ Certainly, sir ;’ it was a pleasure to throw off our naval 
uniforms and dress in civilian’s clothes, down in our dusky cabins. 
The boatswain’s shrill pipe, as he bawled, ‘ Away, whalers!’ was 
music in itself; and the coxswain reporting, ‘ Boat alongside, sit, 
made us jump for joy, handle our sticks, don our white-felt hats 
with pugarees against coup de soleil, and march on deck with all the 
pomposity of officers on leave who hadn’t a single care. In the 
boat and away from the ship, with the glad breeze fanning ou 
cheeks, and the sunlight sparkling from the waves, O, that was s 
jolly, and made us laugh and sing by turns. And the boat’s prow 
had barely time to touch the sand when we were over the thwarts, 
over the gunwale, and off. ‘ After all,’ Manning would say, ‘why 
shouldn’t we be glad to get on shore? weren’t we born on shore? 
To be sure we were !’ 

Sometimes we took a horse from the Sultan’s stables, and rode 
round the island at full tilt. So beautifully caparisoned were these 
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wild Arab steeds, with tails dyed crimson or green, that had you 
met us you would undoubtedly have said we were just the beau- 
idéals of two of the heroes of Mayne Reid’s novels. They were 
dificult to steer though, those animals, and wouldn’t obey the helm 
at all, in fact. For the first mile or two we fondly believed that we 
were in charge of those horses; latterly we found they had charge 
of us, and we didn’t look a bit like heroes when we were sprawling 
on our backs on the ground, and our wild Arab steeds shaking the 
dust from their heels as they wished us good-morning. So we 
usually preferred long rambles in the forest, taking guns with us 
more for fashion sake, for there was really little to shoot at except 
an occasional lizard, a mangoose, or a monkey, with a few gaudily- 
plumaged birds, which we killed for sake of their skins. We 
lunched about noon off mangoes, bananas, and pine-apples—we knew 
where to find the finest of each sort—and afterwards paid a visit to 
the hut of a Mahometan. There was something peculiar about 
this man and his hut too. He lived all alone among his cocoa-nut 
trees, as primitive a life as that of Adam, and he was always pray- 
ing—at least we never saw anything else he did; he had built a 
small platform like a Spurgeon’s pulpit, a little way from his house, 
and there, on a little bit of carpet, he used to go at it with two- 
horse power for half an hour at a time. And then he had papered 
the outside of his hut with Punch. That showed his taste; but I 
could never rightly see the connection between Punch and continual 
prayer, any more than I could discover who the enterprising agent 
was that supplied this savage, living in the centre of a primeval 
forest, with the comic weekly, nor whether he got it regularly. 
When he had made an end of praying he came down; then he 
salaamed; then he sent a little nigger-boy toddling up a tree to 
throw down two or three green cocoa-nuts; then he stuck a 
pointed stake in the earth, and on this he knocked off the upper 
portion of the outer rind of the nut, cut the top from the soft shell, 
and presented it with a bow that would have done credit to a duke. 
How sweet and cool was that quart of cocoa-nut water! I always 
shut my eyes and imagined it was milk. Then we paid this holy 
man of Allah, and went on our way rejoicing, culling a store of 
orange-blossom on our way homewards to scent our cabins withal. 
But the great event of the day was our dinner at Portuguee 
Joe’s—queer-looking man this Portuguee Joe; or the P.J. as we 
used to call him for short: tall and raw-boned, the blue ground 
on chin and cheeks only showing where a beard would have grown 
if not periodically mowed by the willing razor, and his whole face 
as dark as any white man’s could be, and still retain the appellation. 
But he wasn’t a bad fellow by any means, although very stern and 
independent. Indeed Charlie and I were the only officers he would 
have deigned to cook a dinner for, his house not being a hotel, but 
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more after the style of an American drinking-saloon. Sometj 
on returning rather earlier from the bush, we used to find our way 
to Joe’s back premises, and look at the slaves preparing the curry 
—-poor little timid girls, who, on our first appearance, thought y 
were going to beat them or eat them, I’m not sure which. By 
they soon got used to us, and seemed pleased at the notice we took 
of them, smiling often, and stealing shy half-frightened glances 
us, with their large soft wondering eyes. It was a treat to se 
those girls grinding the newly-gathered turmeric roots and the fresh 
aromatic seeds, grinding them so carefully and so cleanly betwee 
two stones, and forming the whole into one savoury mass. Then 
there was the cocoa-nut—one just ripe enough and nothing over— 
to be grated and mixed with a measure of pure water, and strained 
through white silk, producing milk which no one could tell from the 
tichest of cream. The while the chatty (pot) was simmering over 
the clearest of fires the minced onion was being fried to a tum; 
then there was the fowl, torn piecemeal, to be popped in and 
slightly browned, then the cocoa-nut milk added, and the cuny- 
paste ; and when the whole was at length dished up in Joe’s private 
parlour, never, I ween, was such a curry placed before two hungry 
Englishmen anywhere out of Zanzibar. There were several pet 
condiments of -P.J.’s which he delighted to place before us. There 
was a wonderful chutney, a magic soy, pepper from Goa, besides 
mangoes pickled in oil of mustard five years of age, and a dish of 
large round green capsicums of heavenly bouquet, and just wam 
enough to be pleasant. But our banquet did not consist of cuny 
alone. Besides the choicest of every sort of vegetable which that 
fertile island could produce we had fish—every day a different and 
rarer variety, and a mysterious sauce thereto, into which we used to 
allow our host to put just a suspicion of garlic. It pleased the 
honest fellow so, and he often remarked that we were the only 
Englishmen ever he had met that knew what was good for them, 
and it was quite a delight to cook for us. The dessert, ah! why 
mention that ? Such a display, such fruit and such flowers could not 
be placed before a prince in England, alleit the service was china 
And it was a pleasure, too, to drink rare old wine that had never 
paid duty. Truly ‘kings may be blest,’ but Charlie and I wer 
‘ glorious ;’ while to cool our brows and keep away musquitoes, 
there stood by the side of each of our chairs a neatly-dressed slave- 
girl with a punka. After dinner we used to stroll lazily out into 
the saloon, to loll on a couch, smoke a cheroot, and drink a modi- 
cum of iced Martell. 

Here our honest landlord used to amuse us with narratives of 
his early life and adventures in Africa, while engaged in the slave 
trade ; and he did not hesitate to affirm that he had often bilked 
the British men-o’-war. Among the regular frequenters of this 
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saloon were one or two officers of the Sultan’s (Seyyid Maja’s) body- 
guard. They came there ostensibly to sip sherbet, to drink coffee, 
and to gossip, but I am not quite certain that the former wasn’t 
sometimes flavoured with something stronger. Joe could have told, 
but when we asked him he only shook his head and smiled darkly. 
However, to the credit of these officers be it said, if they used they 
never abused alcohol. We were on speaking terms with them, and 
always found them quiet and civil. One in particular I often took 
notice of. He was the handsomest man I have ever seen, with the 
exception of Gordon Cumming: a tall, broad-shouldered Arab, fair 
complexioned, and with beautifully chiselled face, although his dark 
glittering eye and heavy brow gave him at times rather a fierce 
look. ‘Gentlemen, I give you good-evening,’ said this officer to 
us one afternoon, when we had just come in from dinner. ‘I have 
taken the liberty to behold your rifle. It is good.’ 

Charlie and I had been out in the bush having an hour’s ball- 
practice, and the rifle in question was the then ordinary service 
pattern of muzzle-loader. 

‘I’m glad you like it,’ said Manning with a pleasant smile. 

‘I tell you,’ the Arab said, ‘ I like it, sir; and still I do not like it.’ 

Manning looked at him inquiringly. 

‘You see, sir,’ he continued in explanation, ‘to fight ’gainst 
European soldier or wild beast, the rifle is good; ’gainst Arab soldier, 
no, no, no.’ 

‘And still,’ said Manning, ‘ you will pardon me for reminding 
you, our fellows managed to place a good percentage of Arabs 
hors de combat at the recent eapture of that Chak-chak barracoon.’* 

‘Ah, sir, stop,’ said the officer ;. ‘those Arabs sure ’nough, but 
not Arab soldiers. They wild uncivilise’ Northmen, what you call 
pirate, fillibustering spearmen, no soldiers.. See, sir, my Sultan, 
he give me one rifle—I behold it, then I put it away—lI not will 
have. This is my rifle, your pardon, gentlemen. officers ;’ he touched 
his sword-hilt. ‘Arab soldier cannot, will not, stand all day puff, 
puff, puff, like the English; he have too much fire. He is like,’ 
he continued, turning towards me and getting more animated, ‘like 
your countrymen; I know them; I met them at the mutiny in 
India ; I fight for Sepoy ; but the Scotch soldier he is proper brave ; 
like the Arab soldier, he want to come close up and smell the blood.’ 

I thanked him half ironically. 

‘I have read much English novel,’ he presently resumed. 
‘Thackeray I not can understand. Dickens, one good woman. 
Captain Reid, too much fum-fum and bobbery. Grant, plenty good 
book. Walter Scott—ah ! he my favourite: ‘‘ Marmion,” ‘‘ Lady of 
the Lake,” ‘‘Rob Roy!” 0, grand, grand !’ 

I was not surprised to find an Arab so well read; this is com- 


* Barracoon, a temporary slave-mart 
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mon enough; but we were amused at his ideas, and allowed him t 
talk away. 

He handed the rifle, which he had held all the while in his |gf 
hand, back to Manning, as he said : 

‘ Suppose, sir, fifty English in open field ’gainst fifty good Am) 
soldier. Suppose English have rifle, Arab only sword. Ty 
hundred yards between: where you think the English be in ty 
minutes ?’ 

‘I don’t know really,’ said my friend, laughing; ‘ but I have, 
rough guess that the Arabs would be on the high-road to paradise 
in just about that time.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said the Sultan’s officer ; ‘it is this way: the English 
fire once, one dozen Arabs fall; the English never have time to fire 
again.’ 

‘You forget, my good friend,’ Charlie replied, ‘ that our fellows 
can do a little bit of pantomime with the butt-end. But come, oli 
boy, have a liquor up, and never mind any more twaddle about fight. 
ing ;’ and he slapped the Arab in a half-friendly, half-conciliatoy 
manner on the shoulder. 

I have never seen the face even of a great tragedian change % 
rapidly as did that of this Arab soldier on the contact of Charlie's 
hand. He drew himself back with a start, almost a spring ; and his 
shaggy brow almost hid his glittering eyes as he replied: 

‘ First you insult my countrymen, then you insult me, a soldier 
of the Sultan. AmTIa dog of an infidel that I should drink the 
accursed stuff which the holy Prophet forbids ? I scorn you! Away! 

Where had I seen that face before? Ah, now I remembered. 
In one of our many rambles in-and around Zanzibar, Charlie and! 
had formed an acquaintance of which we were very proud, namely 
that of two beautiful Arab girls, with necks as white as snow, ani 
eyes and tresses dark as night; and we had many a pleasant inter- 
view with them in a garden which shall be nameless. I know I was 
very much in love with the one, and I’m sure Charlie was with the 
other, because on board ship he was always singing snatches of the 
Araby maid who 

‘ Left her home to fly with the Christian knight.’ 

Whether or not we had any idea that these pretty Araby maids 
of ours would one day leave their home and fly with us, I cannot 
now say. ButI remember there were one or two trifling drawbacks 
to our courtship, which of course, as true lovers, we thought nothing 
of. For instance, we never saw them, strange to say, except on 
Saturday afternoon ; then we never managed to see them alone, they 
were always accompanied by two ancient duennas, their respective 
mammas, whom we often wished at Jericho ; and again, our true loves 
didn’t understand one word of the Queen’s English, while we under- 
stood very nearly as much Arabic. But the conversation nevé 
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flagged for an instant notwithstanding, and we ate mangoes together, 
drank little cups of black coffee without any sugar and no milk, 
ogled one another, and on the whole got along swimmingly. 

But one day we were startled by a face, that appeared for one 
moment only at the door in the garden wall. It was a face of 
malignant fierceness and deadly hatred. it was the face I now saw 
before me; and I could not for a moment doubt but that the Arab 
soldier had come to Portuguee Joe’s purposely to pick a quarrel 
with us. 

The Arab left abruptly, merely giving us, ‘Salaam, gentlemen 
officers,’ as he passed out with his friend. 

‘ Well,’ said Charlie, lighting a fresh cheroot, ‘ there’s a fire- 
eater for you!’ 

‘He is a bad, bad man,’ said Joe, smiling his darkest; ‘ and it 
isn’t all over, gentlemen.’ 

Hardly had he finished speaking when the Arab officer’s friend 
reéntered alone. 

He stood for a moment or two beside Manning’s chair, as if he 
had forgotten what to say; and I believe that was precisely what 
was the matter with him. Presently, however, he found words, to 
this effect: ‘One hundred yard: English officer, rifle; Arab officer, 
sword; any day; my friend fight.’ 

‘Hullo, Gordon! what do you think of that ?’ said Manning to 
me with a laugh. ‘ Here’s a challenge, my boy.’ 

‘Tell him to go to Hong-Kong,’ said I. 

‘And the English officer will fight ?’” asked the Arab. 

‘With commingled pain and pleasure, acquaint your fire-eating 
friend,’ was Manning’s reply, ‘ I’m in—I’ll scupper ’im.’ 

This was all Greek to the Arab, but the meaning was as plain 
as the nose on his face; so with a low bow he took his departure. 

‘But you aren’t really going to fight, are you ?’ I asked. 

‘ Ain’t I, by Jove!’ said Charlie. ‘ Confound the fellow’s inso- 
lence !’ 

‘But it will be murder—you won’t give him a chance.’ 

‘Not if I can help it, seeing that that chance would turn out a 
dead certainty as far as I am concerned ; but, my dear Gordon’— 
and here my friend turned quite serious——‘ don’t, pray, make any 
mistake. Those Arab officers of the Sultan are the best broad- 
swordsmen in the world, not excepting your countrymen, whom it 
seems they so much resemble; and if I miss the fellow—well, it 
will be all up with my promotion, that’s all. But don’t let this go 
any further, and we’ll do the business on the quiet.’ 

Now although always very fond of little bits of romance, I con- 
fess I looked forward to this meeting with some anxiety. How 
far, I thought, are we justified in referring the settlement of a pri- 
vate quarrel to the use of lethal weapons? And what if my friend 
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were killed? I believe it was more grief at the thought of the 
probable death of one so dear to me than fear lest my own future 
prospects should be blighted, that caused me to make one more 
attempt to avert the coming combat. But Charlie was inexorable; 
so I had only to stick by him, and hope for the best. 

Our vessel sailed next day for the island of Seychelles, but in 
less than six weeks she was once more safe at anchor in front of 
the Sultan’s palace. 

The only other officer whom we took into our confidence was 
Geordie Wilson, our Scotch engineer. At our first muster by open 
list—a ceremony on board a man-o’-war in which every officer and 
man has to answer to his name and salute the admiral—the captain 
had called this officer ‘ George.’ 

‘ Geordie, sir,’ said the engineer correctively. 

‘George, isn’t it ?’ mildly insinuated the captain. 

‘Geordie, sir,’ more emphatically. ‘My mither called me 
‘* Geordie,”’ and I mean to stick to it through thick and thin.’ 

And so we always called him by that cognomen. Geordie 
jumped for joy when he heard of the anticipated duel. Indeed I 
never saw a man so fond of a row as was this engineer, while—a 
custom which is very common with most British officers—he classed 
the whole population of Zanzibar—Banians, Parsees, Arabs, and all 
—under the general denomination of ‘ niggers.’ 

‘O, I wish it were I,’ he said to Charlie. ‘ You wouldn't 
—O, of course you wouldn’t transfer, would you? But couldn't 
you arrange another little business for me—a sort of double event? 
It would be so jolly, and we could kill two birds with one stone, 
you see.’ 

On the morning of the duel Geordie came into my cabin. 

‘Man, doctor!’ he said, ‘ ye’re surely never going to tak’ a 
that paraphrenalia wi’ ye, are ye? A bullet forceps and a bit 0’ 
stickin’-plaister is surely sufficient for a dashed nigger, anyhow.’ 

‘Will you fight in uniform ?’ I asked Charlie. 

‘ Fight in fiddlesticks!’ replied Geordie; ‘ he’ll fight in his sark- 
sleeves.’ 

‘Where are you three off to?’ inquired our commander, when 
he had granted us leave. ; 

‘On a shooting excursion,’ said the engineer. 

There was such a merry twinkle in Geordie’s eye as he spoke, 
that I’m sure the commander smelt a rat; for he looked quite 
serious, and said: ‘I trust, gentlemen, you are going on no foolish 
escapade, that will bring disgrace on the British arms in these 
waters.’ 

‘The very reverse, I’m hoping,’ was Geordie’s reply ; and our 
senior officer was fain to content himself, and let us go. 

It was a beautiful morning when the boat left the ship’s side for 
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the distant mainland. There was a pathway of crimson across the 
waters to where the sun’s disc was just appearing on the horizon. 
A white mist hung low on the long line of wooded coast; far in- 
land the blue tops of the Mountains of the Moon pierced the sky, 
the peculiar hue of which gave indication of a day of close and 
sultry heat which never a breath of air would blow to cool. 

As we neared the African shore, creeping along the edge of the 
mangrove forest that skirted the water, we could perceive an Arab 
boat, impelled by dusky oarsmen all in white. Presently they 
rounded the bend of a creek, and we saw them no more. 

Landed on shore, we took the road to the left, leading up through 
the forest, thereby avoiding a village, from the leaf-built huts of 
which the smoke, even at that early hour, was finding its way sky- 
wards; and in less than half an hour found ourselves at the place 
of rendezvous. 

The battle-ground was a clearing some acres in extent, in the 
middle of a dense wood and on the summit of a gently rising hill. 
But for the purity of the atmosphere, the brightness of the blue sky, 
and the silence that reigned around in the voiceless forest, we could 
easily Lave fancied ourselves standing in some beautiful glade in 
England. 

‘They’re surely never going to bilk us after all,’ said the en- 
gineer ; for there was no one on the ground when we arrived ; ‘ but 
see,’ he continued, ‘ yonder gleams something white among the trees. 
You'll stop here, Manning and the doctor, and I'll even toddle doon 
and see what they deil’s buckies are doin’.’ 

We had not proceeded far into the forest when we came suddenly 
upon a scene which I could not help thinking strikingly impressive 
and original. Even my friend Geordie admitted afterwards that he 
was just for the moment ‘ taken a wee bit aback.’ 

Standing at the head of a grave, which he had evidently but 
newly dug, was an Arab soldier; his cloak of camel’s hair lay on the 
grass beside his jewelled sword-belt and scabbard, while with folded 
ams, his long dark hair flowing in rich curls down to his waist, he 
was contemplating his work with an air of solemn satisfaction. Be- 
side a tree, at a little distance, knelt the officer we had come to fight ; 
his face was bent to the earth—he was praying. His second sat not 
far off reading, or rather chanting in drowsy monotones, some verses 
from an open Koran. 

I said the scene was highly impressive; but I fear my friend 
Geordie lacked even the elements of romance, if I may judge from 
his first remark after we had both looked on for some time in silence. 
He said, ‘ Well, I’m jiggered !’ 

But he had a kind heart, this rough engineer, and his next re- 
mark and accompanying action made me tremble for the consequences. 

‘The poor nigger looks tired,’ said Geordie; and before I could 
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interfere to prevent him he had approached the grave, and seizi 
the spade: ‘ Here, old boy,’ he cried to the Arab, ‘it seems har 
you should have all the work to do alone in such a verra warm day; 
take a suck at that’—offering a brandy-flask—‘ it'll go doon like 
mither’s milk, and I’ll help you a wee.’ 

‘Help !’ suddenly yelled the Arab; and there was a strong pro. 
bability, of several seconds’ duration, that his black eyes would leap 
right out of their sockets and go clean through poor Geordie’s heart, 
‘Help! the help of an infidel! Away, dog; defile not the dust that 
soon may close over my brother’s corpse.’ 

‘Man,’ said Geordie, ‘that would bring doon the hoose in Glaisk 
Theatre. Ye should hae been an actor; but, sir, I was meaning 
naething but politeness and civility.’ 

‘ Dog!’ reiterated the Arab, glaring fiercely at my friend. 

‘O, that’s it, is it ?’ said Geordie, beginning rapidly to divest 
himself of his outer garments; ‘ ye’re needin’ a thrashin’, and faith 
yell have it. Here, doctor,’ turning to me, ‘just haud my coat for 
five or six minutes, and tell that bouncing Othello to tak’ off his braw 
gold-embroidered night-shirt, and stand up like a man, and if I dinma 
teach him the propriety of havin’ a civiler tongue in his black chafts 
(jaws), my name’s no Geordie Wilson.’ 

It was only by dint of the utmost persuasion, and a little show of 
superior officer, that I at last induced my hot-headed friend to retire, 
and leave me alone to arrange preliminaries. ‘ Gentlemen,’ I said, 
‘I am sorry for the mistake my friend made; but if you are quite ready, 
and there is no chance of peace—’ 

‘ Peace!’ hissed the trio with set teeth. 

‘Well, then, we had better get the business over as soon as 
possible.’ 

And we went to measure the ground. The terms and conditions 
of the duel were simple enough: two hundred paces was to be the 
distance; the Arab armed with broadsword, the Englishman with 
rifle alone. The Englishman was to fire when and how he pleased, 
and in the event of missing or only wounding his antagonist might 
defend himself with his weapon as best he might. 

Our men were placed. Manning in his shirt and trousers, with 
his cap on the back of his head, as he always wore it, and rifle at the 
‘ carry,’ looked cool and firm, but rather pale withal. The Sultan's 
soldier, stripped naked to the waist, his chest and shoulders glittering 
with oil, fierce and determined—your very beau-idéal of an Amb 
warrior—with broadsword drooping carelessly groundward, waited 
for the word. 

That word was never given; but in its stead a scream so wild 
and shrill that it startled the very birds and awakened every echo it 
that quiet forest. Two females rushed upon the scene, and threw 
their arms around our burly foe. Would I could say they were young 
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and lovely, and clad in silken sheen; but the interests of truth are 
sacred—they were wrinkled, old, and ugly; they were clad in sad- 
coloured trailing garments, and had padlocks in their noses. In fact 
they were not our little Araby maidens, but our Araby maidens’ 
mothers. 

If I had any doubt before that the young ladies were at the root of 
our quarrel, as gold is at the root of all evil, it was soon removed ; 
for after an interview of fully twenty minutes between the two ladies 
and the warlike Arab, with much talk, gesticulation, and tears, our 
late foe advanced to us smilingly and with extended hand. 

‘Most humbly, my friends,’ he said, ‘ do I crave your forgiveness ; 
it was, I understand, with these ladies, and not their daughters— 
the affianced of myself and my friend—you were holding one labour 
of love.’ 

We took our cue from the beseeching eyes of our fair though 
elderly friends, and assured the Arab on the spot that our ‘ labour of 
love’ was all directed to the mothers, and not to the daughters. We 
even laughed at the idea of making love to the daughters ; indeed we 
were only too glad of any chance to laugh, and we laughed till the 
forest rang again. 

Here was a wind up to a windy day, and we all went back in 
the same boat, and all drank coffee—Araby maidens and all—in the 
dear old garden, as peacefully and contentedly as though we had never 
thirsted for each other’s blood. But we didn’t marry the mothers. 
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‘Finep forty shillings or a month,’ the weary magistrate exclaims a 
the conclusion of the sixtieth case on that day’s books, in which the 
prisoner has been arrested for knocking down a woman and kicking 
her violently when down. To be sure she is an unprepossessing woman 
as ever was seen even in the witness-box of a police-court. With her 
blackened eye and draggled attire, you would not be surprised to 
see her change places with the stalwart ruffian who walks out of the 
dock with a stolid swagger that betokens neither repentance for his 
crime nor terror for its consequences. It is his first offence with. 
in twelve months—rather it is the first for which he has been made 
amenable ; but he and his companions are well known to the police 
as units in the aggregate of idle ruffianism that has of late rendered 
the streets of our large towns unsafe, even in the broad light of day. 

Case after case has been heard to-day, and case after case has 
been heard for days and months previously, of the same description, 
until at length the worthy magistrate’s sense of the enormity of the 
unmanly brutality is dulled by its constant reiteration, and he me- 
chanically inflicts the punishment that has become almost stereo- 
typed for assaults. Husbands by the dozen have been daily before 
him, and the wives, whose lives have been made a hell by their villany, 
come by dozens into the witness-box, weeping bitterly and begging 
that the offender may be set at liberty lest their children shoulé 
starve. The stern determination of the magistrate that they shall 
give evidence is neutralised by their swearing that it was not his 
fault. They struck first. They were drunk. They were all drunk. 
And except some independent witness comes forward, the husband 
returns to his family to renew his brutality, until at length his boots 
are a little thicker than usual, or the poker more heavy, and the 
poor wife pays the penalty of her forbearance with her life. 

Here too are the wretched units of the other sex. Women, from 
whose lives have been eliminated every feeling and every charm that 
makes woman a sacred thing in a true man’s eyes, stand in the dock. 
Drunken, debauched, depraved wretches answer to the string of 
charges with a brazen laugh or hypocritical weeping. That miserable 
consumptive-looking creature, in whose drunken face you can still 
trace the remnants of a girlish beauty, is charged with a murderous 
assault upon a man with an open scissors, which in her hands has 
become a dagger. She receives the sentence of two months’ impn- 
sonment with a laugh, and goes back with a reckless gaiety to the 
cells. The beetle-browed woman who now stands charged with 
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being drunk and disorderly, weeps bitterly, and implores the ma- 
gistrate to let her off this time, promising to go home to her 
mother and sin no more. At the same time the clerk says, ‘ One 
hundred and fiftieth time, your worship ;’ and she returns to the gaol 
that she has left but the previous day, and into which she will re- 
enter for the hundred and fifty-first time the day after her sentence 
of a month has expired. 

These are the cases of which we hear nothing—the sum of which 
makes up the ordinary experience of a city magistrate’s daily life. 
Perchance, among the hundreds of complainants appears a respectable 
woman, who details some outrage of unhappily not exceptional bar- 
barity upon her, and of her case we hear through the press, when 
the reporters have had leisure to recognise its difference from the 
surrounding mass of crime. The public becomes alarmed, and decent 
women dread the necessity of passing a street corner, with its band 
of idle ruffians whose coarse and insulting jokes will, in case of retort 
or remonstrance, be followed by reckless violence, on whom the police- 
man looks with the careless feelings of one who has resigned himself 
to the conclusion that they are incorrigible, and satisfied himself with 
the consciousness that in the event of an outrage they are known. 

How is this criminal class to be met? And, above all, how 
is the epidemic of violence now raging to be combated ? 

When we remember that since the days of the Plantagenets 
over fourteen thousand acts of parliament have been passed for penal 
purposes, we shall not be astonished to hear that there exist strange 
anomalies in the present outcome of this mass of legal wisdom ; but 
we naturally read with surprise the magisterial divergence of ideas 
as to criminal enormity, when we find that one man for kissing a 
barmaid is very properly fined thirty shillings, while another, who 
for twelve months has vented his drunken brutality on his unoffend- 
ing step-daughter, culminating in an assault wherein he fells her 
with a poker and kicks her until she is almost insensible, is mulcted 
in the sum of ten shillings, without even the usual sententious cau- 
tion; and on the same day a farmer’s daughter, for the larceny of 
a glove value ninepence, goes to gaol for one month. 

Now in the larceny case Justice may not have been so unmer- 
ciful as she appears, for though that particular theft was small, we 
are not told whether the farmer’s daughter may not have been an 
old offender and experienced shoplifter ; but in the other two cases 
there are grounds for serious consideration whether the system under 
which such unequal punishments are inflicted is the best that can 
be adopted. 

There are many and weighty reasons against a hard-and-fast 
line of punishments, and naturally justices must have a large margin 
of discretion ; but the fact is that the magistrate who sits for years 
inthe same court, dealing over and over again with the same people, 
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becomes possessed with a feeling similar to the policeman with re. 
gard to the corner roughs. He resigns himself to the belief that they 
are incorrigible ; their faces become known to him, and associated 
with his daily life; the constant repetition of their crimes blunts hig 
perceptions of their enormity, and he loses the ideas of stern severity 
with which he has begun his career. Thus in the initial skirmish 
between law and crime, comprised in the trial of offences cognisable 
under the Summary Jurisdiction Acts, crime has up to the present 
had the best of it, as shown by the criminal statistics for the past 
seven years ; while, in its more serious aspects, the real punishment 
of penal servitude seems to be steadily doing its work. It is the habit 
of many to sneer at statisticians, because a foolish man once said 
that you could prove anything from statistics ; but statistics are like 
circumstantial evidence, which cannot err in itself, though false de- 
ductions may be made from it. Now statistics cannot err, but they 
may be mere skeletons of facts, which require to be vivified by being 
brought in contact with other facts, when their real importance will 
be seen. Buckle, in his uncompleted History of English Civilisa- 
tion, adopts the theory, borne out by statistics, that in a population 
under given circumstances there will be an unvarying proportion of 
crime ; nay—so far does the logical sequence of statistical researches 
go—that certain proportions of the criminal class will commit certain 
crimes, even murder and suicidé not being exempt from the law of 
averages, though they would seem to be, in their very nature, excep- 
tional. The existence of such a law has more than once been quoted 
as an argument against the utility of attempts at criminal reformation, 
but the opponents ferget that the given conditions are changed by 
every alteration in the system on which our criminals are treated. 

Acts of Parliament on any subject are the very driest reading in 
the world; but, in justice to the magistrates and those upon whom 
falls the duty of inflicting the higher penalties, it is but fair to give 
one or two extracts showing the maximum punishment allowed by 
our penal code for certain offences. For drunkenness the first offence 
is punishable by a fine of ten shillings; if convicted a second time 
within twelve months, the offender may be fined twenty shillings or 
fourteen days’ imprisonment; and if third time, forty shillings, or, 
in default, one month’s imprisonment with or without hard labour. 
Once this maximum penalty is reached he may, as soon as the term 
of imprisonment has expired, qualify himself immediately for re- 
admission, and no higher penalty is legal. 

We then descend from the drunkard to the crimes of the pas- 
sions. For a common assault the maximum penalty, under the 24 
& 25 Vic. c. 100, is a fine of five pounds, or imprisonment for two 
months, which, in the case of assaults upon women, children under 
fourteen years of age, and constables in the execution of their duty, 
may be increased to six months ; while for a ‘ grievous assault,’ which 
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js tried by a jury, a sentence may be inflicted of penal servitude for 
five years, or imprisonment with hard labour for a period not exceed- 
ing two years. And, by the 26 & 27 Vic. c. 44, a short act entitled 
‘An Act for the further security of the persons of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects from personal violence,’ the attempt to choke, strangle, render 
insensible, &c., with intent to commit, or enable another to com- 
mit, an indictable offence, is punishable by penal servitude for life, or 
not less than five years, or imprisonment not exceeding two years ; 
a male offender may be whipped. This Act was passed for the sup- 
pression of garrotting, and has been most effectual in its operation. 
As these two extracts bear upon the two principal types of offenders, 
we may for the present leave the clauses relating to the more serious 
crimes, and, paying a visit to one of our gaols, glance at the punish- 
ments there inflicted for the correction and warning of evil-doers. 

Through the massive portal of the outer gate we have come, and 
entering into the gaol through that handsome door in the iron rail- 
ing that closes the inside entrance, we find ourselves in a building 
in which three or more wings converge to the centre hall. Each 
wing is divided into three stories. Along each story runs a light 
iron gallery, which you can gain by mounting that ornamental circular 
stair running from top to bottom. Above, large glass skylights 
give ample light and ventilation. Everything is light, airy, and 
cheerful. The brasses shine as brasses shine only in gaols and 
men-of-war. Let us walk along the cells and look at some of 
their occupants. Here is a man making a pair of boots, and seem- 
ingly rather comfortable and happy. He is a bootmaker, who has 
been twenty times committed for drunkenness. He is only a drunk- 
ard, so we may feel a certain amount of satisfaction that he is not 
very miserable. What a difference for him is his time spent in gaol 
from the intervals of freedom! Here he works between six and seven 
hours a day, and out of his earnings he receives an allowance larger 
than ever was left him by the public-house when at home. Around 
him everything is exquisitely clean. His cell is boarded, and mea- 
sures twelve feet by seven. It is ten feet high, and lit and venti- 
lated in the most perfect manner that science can devise. On his 
shelf are his dish for porridge, and tins bright as silver for soup and 
milk. A clean hammock, in which you might sleep most comfort- 
ably, is neatly folded and hung against the wall. In a corner is a 
basin with water laid on, in which he can wash himself if he chooses. 
In winter the apartment is kept at a comfortable temperature by hot- 
air pipes, and a gas-burner diffuses a cheerful light in the long win- 
ter evenings. Should he feel ill, he pulls a bell-handle, on which a 
gong sounds in the centre hall, and from his door the number of his 
cell starts out ; and no millionaire at Claridge’s is half so punctually 
answered as is he by the turnkey on guard, who inquires into his 
wants, and if necessary a doctor is at his bedside long ere the union 
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doctor could be found and persuaded to visit him were he at home, 
As he seems a quiet fellow we do not feel much regret that he hag 
had the good fortune to become an habitual drunkard ; but what 
shall we say to the occupant of the adjoining—well, cell? Here g 
burly ruffian is engaged in making mats. The work is pleasant; 
the cell a facsimile of the one described; and as we listen to the 
details of the crime for which he is undergoing two months’ ‘ punish. 
ment’ we cannot help contrasting his pleasant lot with the squalor 
and misery of his lazy, idle, polluted life outside, and feeling that in 
so punishing a ruffian for a brutal assault upon a woman humanits- 
rianism has become a crime, and set up in our gaols a temptation 
to idle rascals to ‘ come in and be happy,’ against which it would re- 
quire a large amount of abstract morality to struggle. 

As we go through the prison, we shall ask some questions of the 
prisoners. This man acknowledges that he prefers the gaol to the 
workhouse, as, to quote his own words, ‘ Here, when I clean a place 
I have it to myself; but I could not stand the dirty old men in the 
workhouse spitting all about the place !’ 

Here is a street rough who has never been known to do a day’s 
work outside, save the labour of beating an aged mother, for which 
he is undergoing a month’s imprisonment. We ask him how often 
he has been in gaol? Fifteen times. Does he find it comfortable? 
Of course he would like his liberty. How does he live when at 
liberty? O, the best way he can. The turnkey by whom we are 
accompanied tells us that he is docile in gaol, and if a vacancy 
occurs in the cook-house he will probably be sent there. He has 
been, and will be again, an idle ruffian. He will drink when he can 
get it, and rob for means of getting it. His life will be a very sink 
of pollution until he is »gein caught, and punished by being com- 
fortably housed; placed perhaps as assistant cook, with plenty of 
good wholesome food to eat, and taking no more thought for the 
morrow than the lilies of the field; while the, mayhap, honest victim 
for whom he ‘ suffers’ revels in all the blessings of freedom, where in 
her squalid den in the purlieus of a city she wears her life away, 
toiling from morning till night to keep starvation from her door. 

Outside we find numbers of men engaged in breaking stones—a 
remunerative employment for unskilled prisoners, ifthey were only kept 
at it so as to do a hard day’s work. Their free fellow-labourers sit 
on the heaps of stones on the roadside, exposed to wind and weather; 
but- here each man has a separate shed for himself, where he may 
bid defiance to anything less than a second deluge. 

In a large circular enclosure are twelve divergent yards; from 
the watch-tower in the centre the superintending turnkey can see 
into each division. Here the prisoners working in the cells take 
their exercise for two hours daily ; and in each yard is a shed, under 
which they can take shelter from the rain. 
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We now enter the female ward ; and as this is a well-appointed 

] we find an extensive laundry at work. Numbers of clean tidy 
girls are working, some washing, some ironing. They, like the men, 
work about seven hours a day, rising at 6 a.m. and retiring to rest 
at 7.45 p.m., as do the male prisoners, the intervals between work 
being spent in their charmingly-comfortable cells. Here is a ‘ girl’ 
who has been committed one hundred and ninety times. She, like 
all the others, is an unfortunate, and must bewail her hard fate when 
her term of imprisonment has expired. But her case sinks to insig- 
nificance before one where a woman was convicted three hundred and 
nineteen times ; or—calculating a month as a low average sentence 
for an old offender—twenty-six years and seven months has she spent 
in the gaol! What a terrible punishment it would be if she were 
discharged from gaol for life ! 

We further learn that each male prisoner receives daily, in an 
English prison, 14 ounces of bread, 4 ounces of cooked meat, and 1 pint 
of oatmeal gruel; in a Scotch, 14 ounces of oatmeal porridge, 12 
ounces of bread, 2 pints of barley broth, and 1} pint of milk; and 
in an Irish, 20 ounces of bread, 8 ounces of oatmeal porridge, and 
24 pints of milk ; while the females receive in all cases a few ounces 
less. Our guidé informs us that the women cannot consume alk 
their bread, and sometimes throw about what they cannot eat. This 
dietary contrasts favourably for the prisoners with that of an average 
union workhouse, which is, for a healthy working man, 11 ounces of oat- 
meal porridge, 10 ounces of bread, % quart of milk, and 1 pint of 
soup. 

The recapitulation of statistics is vanity. Suffice it to say they 
bear out the facts that at least two-thirds of our criminals in gaol 
are oll offenders; that half are educated; that the women are 
more incorrigible than the men; and that the average value of the 
criminal’s labour is but a small fraction of the cost of the correc- 
tional establishment. ‘ 

And now once more the question arises: How are we to combat 
and counteract this mass of crime? The fact is we begin at the 
wrong end, and imbue our criminals with a taste for our gaol comforts 
while they are yet only just over the border-land of crime. We show 
them by experience how effectually imprisonment may be robbed of 
its terrors, and remove the barrier that would repress their dangerous 
tendencies towards their fellow-subjects. We do more: we actually 
tout for criminals from the moment that they can walk. Neglecting 
the means at hand for the relief of the destitute and the reform of 
vicious childhood offered by the union-houses (if properly worked), 
we have cast them aside, as the bad workman discards the tool that 
is blunt and rusty only by his own neglect, and adopted reforma- 
tories and industrial schools, expensive as they are unnecessary— 
the qualifications for their increased comforts and superior educa- 
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tion being an open competition in crime—until we see daily the 
father sending his child to beg that he may be qualified for admis. 
sion into an industrial school, or to steal that a reformatory may 
be his lot, and waiting in the police-court with tearful anxiety lest 
the magistrate should not punish to the full extent the child to 
whom he gives the blackest character. 

The theory of punishment is that society does not punish for 
purposes of revenge, but that the punishment may operate as a de- 
terrent to others. Might we not go a step further, and, acknow- 
ledging the existence of a class inimical to the comfort and well-being 
of society, inflict for first offences such sharp correction as will offer 
no inducement to return to the gaol, and on reconviction so often as 
will stamp the offenders as habitual criminals, pass sentences of 
such duration that they will be removed from the sphere of their 
operations for a time sufficient to cure bad habits, and permit the 
acquirement of some trade that will not alone pay for their support 
and maintenance and that of the prison during incarceration, but 
endow them with a capital that cannot fail on their return to society 
—the habit of hard work, and the capability of earning their bread 
as tradesmen or labourers ? 

To say that ninety-nine per cent of our crime has its origin in 
drunkenness is but to repeat what has been acknowledged by every 
person who has had the opportunity of studying the criminal class; 
and the contemplation of this portion of the question plunges us at 
-once into the great physiological one, whether drunkenness is a crime 
or a disease? The conclusion to which the mind is driven by the 
report of the Select Committee on Habitual Drunkards, in 1872, 
and the many exhaustive discussions on the subject in the medical 
journals and reviews, is that it comes under each head, and that not 
alone does it fill our gaols, but it supplies at least half the number 
of inmates of our lunatic asylums, that proportion having been traced 
to habits of intemperance in the lunatics themselves or in their 
parents. Nothing is now more clearly proven than the hereditary 
transmission of intemperate propensities, generally accompanied by 
more or less pronounced weakness of intellect, the prospects of cure 
being of course more remote in cases where the tendency has been 
transmitted. There are thus two classes of drunkards—the u- 
fortunates upon whom the sins of their parents are being visited, and 
those who are preparing themselves to act as nuclei for the trans- 
mission of untold evils to their possible descendants. To treat the 
latter otherwise than as criminals would be worse than folly if they 
could be but separated from their more unfortunate fellow-drunkards ; 
but as that cannot be done, the safer course would seem to be to 
treat both as a class dangerous to society, and compel them to un- 
dergo a lengthened period of curative treatment in properly organised 
correctional establishments, where healthful occupation may be ac- 
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companied by medical treatment, and the moral influences that may 
tend to restore the mind to a more salutary state. 

This cannot be done while habitual drunkenness remains un- 
classed as a serious offence; and until some action is taken in the 
matter drunkenness is likely to increase as each generation supplies 
a larger number of innate drunkards by transmission, their increase 
being mercifully checked by the physical law of survival of the fittest, 
by which we find that the mortality among the children of drunkards 
is perhaps, happily, abnormal in its proportions. 

The extent to which the evil has attained demands that legisla- 
tion on the subject shall not be delayed. Ample researches have 
been made to guide us in framing a bill, and it behoves us honestly 
to set about the proper remedy. The medical profession is unani- 
mous in recommending that habitual drunkards shall be sent to 
correctional establishments and kept under proper treatment for one 
or two years, a shorter term than one year being useless for re- 
formatory purposes ; and although, to minds so degraded as habitual 
drunkards, no sense of their loss of social position by incarceration 
will be likely to operate as a deterrent, if those establishments can 
be made self-supporting society will derive at least one benefit from 
their institution, by the removal of a large number of the nuclei 
mentioned before, and consequent contraction of the future class of 
hereditary drunkards. The untimely death of Mr. Dalrymple, late 
member for Bath, alone prevented a bill becoming an act for the 
proper treatment of habitual drunkards. He had spent much time 
and money in making observations on the working of the various es- 
tablishments of the kind in America and on the Continent, and had 
brought a large store of professional experience to bear in framing 
the bill by which such institutions would have become a portion of 
our repressive system. ‘To couple the drunkard with the criminal 
in gaol, or with the lunatics in an asylum, has been pronounced im- 
possible by our highest medical authorities. In the gaol the superior 
force of character of the criminal soon brings the drunkard down to his 
level, while the low moral tone of dypsomaniacs injuriously affects 
their more weak-minded fellow-patients in the lunatic asylums. 

No country in Europe offers such facilities as do the British 
Isles for the reclamation of drunkards without cost to the country. 
There are, in parts of Scotland and in the West of Ireland, millions 
of acres of waste land that could be brought into cultivation by the 
labour of those confined as habitual drunkards; and though at first 
such labour would be of small value, in time the man who is sent, 
enervated in body and mind, to the undulating heather of the West 
of Ireland, and kept at the most healthful of occupations, under 
proper medical supervision, and a system calculated to arouse the 
remnants of good in his moral nature, will, it may be reasonably 
assumed, return to his family with a new lease of bodily vigour and 
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a wholesome dread of the probable consequence of future induly. 
ence. There is another point of view from which this treatment 
would seem to commend itself. The lower we go in the social 
scale, the more amenable to publie opinion do we find the people. 
But it must be the public opinion of their own class ; and until that 
opinion declares itself against drunkenness, the root of the disease 
will remain untouched. It is a fair assumption that if lengthened 
imprisonment were inflicted, driving the family to the workhonse, 
women would not so readily marry drunkards, and ultimately public 
opinion would bear upon it. 

Drunkards have been preached at, and prayed for, and advised, 
and laughed at, and yet we find that the number of cases of drunken- 
ness heard by magistrates has increased from 194,054 in 1868, or 
6°2 per thousand of the total population of that date, to 234,373 
in 1872, or 7°3 per thousand. The course of treatment suggested 
might save some of these thousands for many years of useful citizen- 
ship, and preserve their children from the transmitted taint that 
forms in the aggregate so great a social weakness. 

We will now glance at another class of criminals, the over- 
whelming majority of whom are the blossom and fruits of drunken- 
ness. In doing so let us remember that the criminal shares im the 
pleasures of hope to an abnormal extent, and in his most dire 
straits looks with the unflagging expectation of Mr. Micawber for 
something to turn up. The element of uncertainty once’ imported 
into his sentence, its effects are neutralised on him, and, more im- 
portant still, on those for whose warning, as for his own misdeeds, 
he is publicly tried and condemned. The system of mitigation of 
sentences by granting tickets-of-leave has done much damage by 
weakening the moral effect of the punishments. For some serious 
offence a judge goes through the solemn sham of pronouncing 4 
sentence of seven or ten years’ penal servitude that every human 
being in court—the prisoner included—knows does not mean more 
than four or five, or, at most, seven years. The effect of the more 
serious sentence is thus obliterated, and the feeling with which the 
prisoner hears his judgment is that it is not so bad as it seems. 
Whatever be the term of imprisonment imposed, the law should 
be immutable. If it be necessary, shorten the sentence; or ifit 
is considered that some inducement must be held out for good 
behaviour, let it be done from the other direction, and if, at the 
termination of a shorter term, the prisoner has not earned his liberty 
by good conduct, increase his term by two or three years; but 
common sense would seem to demand that seven years mean sevel 
years, and five years mean five. 

It is clear that the experience of offenders committed for the 
first time should not be the luxury of unthinking and well-fed idle- 
ness. A workman will labour eleven hours a day. Why should 
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the inmate of a prison labour only seven? Why should he not be 
compelled really to labour when he is put to labour at all? Real 
corrective punishment and labour cannot be managed at the same 
time; and as the experience of the gaolers is that short punishments 
are most effectual, even solitary confinement losing its terrors after 
a month, it might be more prudent to treat our criminals committed 
for short periods for first offences to unremunerative but stringent 
punishment. Solitary confinement and bread-and-water for a week 
would not be calculated to induce a taste for gaol-life. Then, if 
he become an habitual criminal, remove him from society for 
lengthened periods, give him a sufficiency of wholesome food, and 
extract from him an amount of real hard labour sufficient to pay for 
his food and clothing, and give a margin enough to cover the 
entire expense of the gaol and its officers. This result should be 
easily obtained, as the average daily cost of prisoner’s food is but 
fourpence, and the margin between that amount and the value of 
even 2 bad man’s labour ought to be sufficient for the purpose. 

Now with all the startling details of assaults that daily present 
themselves, there is a drop of comfort in knowing that in the main 
the number of indictable offences is steadily decreasing. The care- 
fally-compiled criminal statistics show that a man ran a fractionally 
smaller chance of being robbed or murdered or very seriously as- 
saulted in 1873 than in the previous years, the number of criminals 
committed for trial from the year 1868 to 1872 being as follows: 
27,602, 26,979, 25,560, 23,920, 22,327; and it must be borne 
in mind that in each year the population increased at an average 
rate of 253,897, or 8°3 per thousand. It will be seen that the 
decrease is not alone steady, but there is a singular evenness in its 
gradations, and the fact speaks volumes for the repressive effects of 
the real labour in our convict prisons. 

On the other hand, the enormous mass of crime coming under 
the head of minor offences has as steadily increased, as will be seen 
by the following figures: in 1868 the number of cases summarily 
dealt with was 701,452, or 2°26 per cent of the entire population ; 
in 1869, 730,286, or 2°33 per cent; in 1870, 735,314, or 2°36 
per cent; 1871, 736,975, or 2°33; 1872, 749,072, or 2°35. 
This increase is entirely due to two items—drunkenness and the 
offences arising from it, entered in the returns as ‘ assaults on peace- 
dflicers, breaches of the peace,’ &c. And it is with this increase 
that we have now to deal. 

Now with regard to this item of assaults on peace-officers, &c., 
which has increased from 32,735 in 1868 to 39,958 in 1872, the 
question presents itself, why, if the Summary Jurisdiction Acts are 
unable to cope with those crimes, they should not be removed to the 
class in which the action of the law has had a repressive effect. 
Indeed, it is evident that many of those aggravated assaults now tried 
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by magistrates should be sent forward for trial by a higher court, 
instead of being dealt with by a small fine or smaller punishment, 

Moral epidemics, too, sometimes occur, and require exceptional 
treatment for their cure. This was the case some years ago, when 
the garrotte first became notorious, and spread to so great an extent 
that the Act quoted above was passed for its suppression ; and the 
results were most satisfactory. Bill Sikes objected to the cat, and 
that particular ‘ plant’ became unfashionable in the profession. 

The type of crime to which public observation is now attracted ig 
the brutal assaults into which every fiendish ingenuity of torture 
seems to have been imported. The normal condition of the British 
workman’s wife is an alternation between periods of prostration and 
convalescence, from the attempts upon her life by her ‘ protector,’ 
This epidemic is now raging precisely as the garrotting epidemic raged 
in its day. It is the natural outcome of short hours, increased pay, and 
brutal instincts of the lower strata of working men, who have set the 
fashion to the ordinary roughs. For such as they a remedy similar 
to the one so effectual in the cure of the garrotting fever may easily be 
arranged. An extension of the provisions of that short but admir- 
able Act to offences of the aggravated-assault type might go a long 
way towards the settlement of the matter; but there should also be 
a change in the ridiculously disproportionate sentences recorded by 
some of the magistrates. An uncontradicted statement was made 
a short time since that a local justice in a large northern town 
objected to a heavy sentence for any crime, however brutal, because it 
imposed additional expense on the ratepayers! The town whose 
police-courts are in the hands of such men is not to be envied, but 
even their qualms may be satisfied if the garrotters’ Act be extended 
to aggravated assaults, and they enforce its provisions. 

‘ Show me a bully and I will show you a coward ;’ and we can 
observe the double type day by day in the docks of the police-courts. 
For those ruffians there is but one argument that appeals straight to 
their craven hearts—corporal punishment. One month’s solitary 
confinement, with as much bread-and-water to support life and a bi- 
weekly application of the ‘ cat,’ would do more to put a stop to this 
epidemic than years of the luxurious playing at punishment, at which 
those interesting social elements now laugh. Drunk they may have 
been, but we have never heard of a drunken man attacking a railway 
engine going at speed, or deliberately setting upon an armed man. 
There is generally considerable method in their madness, and if 
behind the women whose cries for help now rise nightly from the 
streets of our great cities the drunken husband or paramour were to 
see the spectre of a Nemesis in the shape of a flogging-block and 
cat, with the suggested concomitants of solitary confinement and 
scant food, he would think twice ere he braved the consequences of 
his undesirable eccentricity. 





THE STRANGE STORY OF THE DUCHESS OF 
KINGSTON 


Ix the twenty-fifth year of the reign of George III. no cause 
cékebre made greater excitement than the trial of this person, whose 
appearance at the bar of the House of Lords, on a charge of felony, 
was long remembered in London. 

Elizabeth Chudleigh was the daughter of a colonel in the army, 
representative of an ancient Devonshire family, a member of which 
fought valiantly at the defeat of the Armada. He died when Eliza- 
beth was very young, and the care of her education devolved upon 
her mother, who had little more than her pension as an officer’s 
widow, to add to which she opened a fashionable boarding-house in 
London, whither she would seem to have come, according to the 
statement of the Attorney-General, in the year 1740, when her daugh- 
ter was in the bloom of her beauty, ‘ distinguished for a brilliancy 
of repartee, and for other qualities highly recommendatory, because 
extremely pleasing.’ George II. was then residing at Leicester House, 
and his son Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales (who died in 1751), 
had, of course, an establishment of his own elsewhere. To his 
princess, Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, Miss Chudleigh was presented by 
the famous Mr. Pulteney, who obtained for her, in her eighteenth 
year, the post of one of her maids-of-honour. 

Having secured for her this elevated position, Mr. Pulteney en- 
deavoured to cultivate her understanding, suggested to her a course 
of reading, and they frequently corresponded on various subjects ; 
but we are told that ‘the extreme vivacity of her nature’ precluded 
her from acquiring much. Her personal attractions won her many 
admirers at court, among others, John Duke of Hamilton, who after- 
wards married Miss Gunning. Indeed they were formally engaged, 
and their marriage was to take place after his grace, like all men of 
fashion in those days, had made ‘the grand tour ;’ but during his 
absence distrust ensued between them, and in the interim, at the 
house of an aunt, whose name was Hanmer, at Laneston, in Hamp- 
shire, the Honourable John Augustus Harvey, then a lieutenant in 
the navy, was introduced to Miss Chudleigh, and fell deeply in love 
with her. To favour his views, her aunt strangely and treacher- 
ously contrived to intercept all the letters of the Duke of Hamilton. 
His supposed silence roused the indignation of Elizabeth ; her pride 
was easily worked upon, and the attentions of a handsome and win- 
ning lover at such a crisis were almost sure to meet with success. 
Piqued beyond endurance by what she deemed the insulting silence 
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of her betrothed, she agreed to accept the hand of Mr. Harvey, and 
they were privately married by Mr. Amus, the rector, on the 4th 
August 1744, in a private chapel at Laneston, adjoining the man. 
sion of Mr. Merril; and the only surviving witness of four, when 
the subsequent trial ensued, was an old female servant of the family, 
named Anne Craddock. 

The reason given for a private marriage was, as stated by the 
Attorney-General on that occasion, ‘that both their situations in 
life rendered a public marriage very impracticable, as he on one side 
depended on his friends for his future prospects, and she, on her 
remaining a single woman, derived her chief rank and support; that 
such being the situation of the parties, they agreed to marry privately, 
without the knowledge or consent of their friends.’ They soon after 
came to London, and lived privately in Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, but in a state of great unhappiness, owing to the dissipated 
conduct of Harvey, for six months, till he joined his ship in the East 
Indian seas, under Sir John Danvers. Her position was now a very 
painful and anomalous one—Miss Chudleigh and a maid-of-honouwr 
in public, Mrs. Harvey and a wife in private! She was still an 
attractive centre in the higher circles, and the Princess of Wales 
was still her most particular friend; but she had many more; and 
few women in London in those days made more conquests. The 
fame of them reached Harvey, now a captain; and when he returned, 
at the end ofa year and a half, he insisted that she should live with 
him again; though so great was her aversion from him, that she 
had resolved never to subject herself to his cruelties again. 

However, she would seem to have been prevailed upon, under 
terror of his threats, to join him again at their house in Conduit- 
street. One account says that she was lured thither, and had the 
doors locked upon her, to secure her detention. The result of this 
union was a boy. ‘Czsar Hawkins became the professional confi- 
dant on this occasion, and Miss Chudleigh (as the world knew her) 
removed to Chelsea for change of air, but returned to Leicester 
House perfectly recovered from her indisposition. The infant soon 
sank into the arms of death, leaving only the tale of his existence to 
be related,’ and his father joined his ship in the Mediterranean. 

The year 1748 saw Miss Chudleigh the belle of Tunbridge 
Wells; and she figures in an old engraving of the period, with the 
burly Johnson, Cibber, simpering Beau Nash, Mr. Pitt (Earl of 
Chatham), Mr. Whiston, Richardson, and others about her, in all 
the glory of bag-wig and sword, high-heeled shoes, and point ruffles. 
In Richardson’s letter to Miss Westcomb he speaks of her a 
‘the triumphant toast,’ lively, sweetly tempered, and gay. ‘ She 
moved not without crowds after her; she smiled at every one; 
every one smiled when they heard she was on the Walk. She played, 
she lost, she won, all with equal good-humour. But, alas, she went 
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of before she was wont to go off, and then the fellows’ hearts were 
gimost broken for a new beauty.’ 

It was about this time that, after a long residence abroad, the 
Duke of Hamilton, who still loved her passionately, had an interview 
yith her, and then the whole Hanmer conspiracy was brought to 
light, when too late. He again offered her his hand, but knew not 
why she dared not accept it, and she was compelled to prohibit his 
visits; thus, four years after, he married Miss Gunning, of Castle 
Coote. She also refused to marry the Duke of Argyle (who espoused 
the latter lady in her widowhood, in 1759) and several others. The 
world of fashion was astonished, and her mother, who was kept in 
ignorance of her secret marriage, reprehended what she deemed her 
folly in no measured terms. To be rid of all this she left England, 
and went to Dresden and Berlin; and her late position in our royal 
household secured her the attention of the pedantic King of Prussia, 
who corresponded with her. On her return, we are told that she 
‘ran the course of pleasure, enlivened ‘the court circles, and each 
year became more ingratiated with the mistress she served ; led 
fashions, played whist with Lord Chesterfield, and revelled with Lady 
Harrington and Miss Ashe.’ So passed the days; but with night 
came reflection, and too often the debauched Harvey, like an evil 
spirit crossing the path of her whose life he had, to a great measure, 
blasted. Unable to claim her, in dread ofthe resentful nature of his 
father the earl, he nevertheless was exasperated to see her so ad- 
mired and so immersed in gaiety; and times there were that, in fits 
ofrage, he threatened to disclose the whole affair to the Princess of 
Wales. In this, however, she would seem to have anticipated him. 

Her royal mistress heard and pitied her, and continued her 
fiend to the hour of her death. So plans were proposed to rid her 
of Harvey. One was a divorce, on the plea of his immoral habits ; 
bat this she shrank from, as involving many disclosures; the other 
—a most unwise measure—was to destroy the proofs of their mar- 
riage. The clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Amus, who officiated at that 
ceremony, and many of the witnesses, were dead. She visited the 
obscure little church at Laneston, where the register-book chanced 
to be in careless hands. A small sum procured an inspection of it, 
as iffrom curiosity, and while the custodian was beguiled with some 
amusing story, she contrived to ‘ tear out,’ says a print of the day, 
‘to erase,’ says the Attorney-General, ‘ every memorial of her mar- 
tiage with Mr. Harvey.’ Thus, in her rashness or ignorance, pas- 
sion or hate, believing she was now free, she bade Harvey defiance; 
and, as it chanced that about this time he had undecountably and 
totally ceased to care for her, he gave her no further inquietude, and 
ceased, as he was wont, to haunt every rout, ridotto, or ball at which 
he was likely to find her. 

And now her better angel influenced with love for her the heart 
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of a man whom an old magazine styles ‘the exemplar of amiability.’ 
This was Evelyn Pierrepoint, Duke of Kingston, K.G., and Master 
of the Staghounds north of the Trent, who raised a regiment of 
horse to act against the Highlanders in 1745, and, when a lieuten- 
ant-general, carried St. Edward’s staff at the coronation of George 
III. in 1761. 

At this time it appeared that very soon Captain Harvey would 
succeed to the earldom of Bristol, his grandfather having died in 
1751, and his elder brother, who succeeded to the peerage, being 
unmarried and unlikely to marry. Much as she disliked her hus- 
band, rank and fortune were too tempting to Miss Chudleigh, and a 
very short period before Harvey succeeded to these she contrived 
once more to visit Laneston, to procure a re-insertion of her mar- 
riage. To achieve this she employed artifice, all the charms of which 
she was mistress, and spent money with a liberal hand. The offici- 
ating clerk, little supposing that his caligraphy would be tested by 
the legal and critical acumen of the House of Lords, ‘ doctored’ the 
register to her wishes; and from Mr. Merril’s house she returned 
to London, rejoicing that she had now two noble strings to her bow. 
We are told, ‘she did, it is true, succeed, but it was laying the 
groundwork of that very evidence which, in conjunction with oral tes- 
timony, operated afterwards to her conviction and disgrace. Here 
was cunning enveloping the possessor in a net of her own fabricating; 
and no wonder, when her hour of degradation arrived, that she fell 
unpitied ; but re-married by her own stratagem, the participation of 
ducal honours became legally impossible.’ 

Ignorant of all this secret plotting, the Duke of Kingston, who 
had been born in 1705, and was now not much past the prime of life, 
became the most ardent of her lovers ; yet, with the Bristol marriage 
hanging over her, how was she to accept him ? and while loving him 
she still hoped to die Countess of Bristol. But Harvey’s brother, the 
second earl, lived longer than she anticipated, and she conducted her 
intrigue—for, after all her brilliant offers, to an intrigue she descended 
at last—with such care and decorum ‘that,’ as a writer says of it, 
‘although their intimacy was a moral, it was not an evidenced, cer- 
tainty.’ At last he who was really her husband became third Earl 
of Bristol in 1775; but five years before this, on the 8th of March 
1769, Elizabeth Chudleigh had been publicly espoused by the Duke 
of Kingston. 

Lord Bristol, ignorant of how the register had been tampered 
with, and having fallen in love with a new flame, ‘ the civilians were 
consulted on the matter, a jactitation suit was instituted; the evidence 
which could prove the marriage was kept back.’ He failed to sub- 
stantiate the marriage that he might procure a divorce ; and raised 
now to the pinnacle of her fate, the (so-called) duchess defied him, 
and paraded her new honours for some years in perfect safety till the 
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death of the duke by a stroke of palsy at Bath, on the 23d Sep- 
tember 1773; and he was ‘ interred with a magnificence becoming 
his dignity in the family vault at Holme-Pierrepoint in Nottingham- 
shire’ (Ann. Reg.). It is now the property of Earl Manvers, for 
Duke Evelyn was the last ofhis line. His will now produced a fatal 
storm. It excluded from any benefit an elder nephew and preferred 
a younger, thus giving rise to a public prosecution of the duchess, 
which ended in her exile and beggary of the nephew. Two wills 
would seem to have been drawn, but only one was signed—that by 
which ‘ the duke bequeathed the income of his estates to his relict 
during her life, expressly under the condition of her continuing in a 
state of widowhood ;’ and as this did not suit her ulterior views, she 
strove in vain, with Mr. Field of the Temple, to have another signed, 
that was more to her taste. 

The moment the vault at Holme-Pierrepoint was closed the 
duchess sailed for Rome, where Ganganelli, a Pope who bestowed 
always great attention upon the English, treated her with marked 
favour and honour. She now built a magnificent yacht—then a most 
wmcommon appendage to an English household—and giving the 
command of it to Mr. Harding, a lieutenant of the navy, cruised 
about the Mediterranean, all ignorant that a storm was gathering 
against her in England, and that a Nemesis was hovering over her 
in the person of old Anne Craddock, or that a motion was being 
moved in the Consistory Court of London against ‘ Elizabeth Coun- 
tess of Bristol, calling herself Duchess of Kingston.’ 

Anne Craddock, being in reduced circumstances, had applied for 
pecuniary relief to Mr. Field of the Temple, urging her distress and 
the absence of the duchess, on whose purse she had a just claim as 
the witness of her first marriage. Lawyer-like, he turned a deaf ear 
to her, and the old woman, exposed to penury, gave herself up to the 
task of vengeance and ruin. To the elder nephew of the late duke 
she gave all the information in her power, and he, assisted by legal 
friends, had a bill of indictment for bigamy preferred against the 
duchess, whom Mr. Field advised at once to return to Britain lest 
she should be outlawed. The fashionable circles were filled with 
astonishment by this sudden exposé. Ifthere were fraud or collu- 
sion, the Earl of Bristol must have acquiesced in both! Evidence 
in support of the first marriage was fully gone into, and it then came 
forth that if there was turpitude in the destruction of the register of 
amarriage with him, there was something extremely covetous in the 
attempt to restore it; and the latter act a woman named Judith 
Philips proved beyond a doubt, and the birth of the child was 
proved by Mr. Cesar Hawkins. 

The opponents of the duchess took every means to prevent her 
teturn to England. With Mr. Jenkins, a banker in Rome, she had 
Placed securities for such sums as she might require ; but when she 
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requested money to enable her to return home, he so seduloy 

avoided her, that she at last lost all patience—fearing the sentengg 
of outlawry—and swore that Jenkins was in the interest of he 
enemies; so, armed with a brace of‘pistols, she repaired to his 
house. The usual answer was given her, that he was not at home, 

‘Here shall I remain a week, a month—yea a year, till he re. 
turns!’ was her resolute rejoinder; and finding her inflexible, the 
banker at last appeared, and a stormy interview ensued. She de. 
manded her money. He attempted to prevaricate ; but the produc. 
tion of her pistols ended that. Her cheques were cashed, and she 
instantly set out on her return by way of the Alps. Excitement 
and anxiety—shame perhaps at the sudden and terrible exposure 
about to be made—brought ona fever, and caused an abscess in her 
side, compelling her to travel in a litter instead of a carriage to 
Calais ; thus after a painful and tedious journey, which in her ignor. 
ance of law she feared would end in a London prison, yet resolutely 
she travelled home, and was joined by Colonel West, brother of John 
Earl of Delaware, and by the famous Earl of Mansfield, who, from 
the post of Lord Chief Justice, had been raised to the House of 
Lords. After her arrival at Kingston House, he soothed her appre- 
hensions, and her natural spirits rose on finding that she had friends 
of such zeal and ability. 

The Dukes of Ancaster, Portland, and Newcastle, Lord Mount- 
stuart, and others, became her warm adherents; and from the moment 
that recognisances for the appearance of the duchess were entered 
into public excitement rose to fever heat, but pending the trial, she 
suddenly found a new and rather unexpected enemy in the person of 
Samuel Foote, the famous player. This gentleman was perfectly 
intimate with the leading features of the duchess’s life, and some of 
the more private matters thereof he obtained from a Miss Penrose. 
All these he wove up in a piece called A Trip to Calais, in which 
the character of the duchess was humorously and admirably, but dis- 
advantageously, drawn. For its suppression, and before it could appear 
at the Haymarket, he was mean enough to expect a handsome sum 
from her, and he had the effrontery, when visiting her, to read at 
her request those scenes in which she figured as ‘ My Lady Kitty 
Crocodile.’ She started up, inflamed with passion. 

‘Mr. Foote,’ she exclaimed, ‘ what a wretch you make me?’ 

‘This is not designed for your grace—it is not you,’ he urged, 
but in vain. 

A long and angry correspondence (which will be found in the 
Westminster Magazine of 1776) ensued between them ; and for the 
suppression of the farce Foote would seem to have demanded 2000. 
She proffered him a cheque on Drummond for 16001. The time for 
her was most critical, and she felt acutely that, at this crisis of her 
affair, with a trial impending before the Upper House, the producto 
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ofthis farce might destroy her. Foote held out for the original 
sum, but was baffled, as he deserved to be, in the end, as the Lord 
Chamberlain would not permit the Trip to Calais to be acted. 

At last the day of trial came inexorably, and on the 15th of 
April 1776 she was arraigned at the bar in Westminster Hall, and 
darged with bigamy and felony. The commission to try her was 
read. The judges were in their robes, the masters in Chancery in 
their gowns. The Lord High Steward asked their lordships if it 
was their pleasure that the judges should be covered; and on an 
answer being given in the affirmative, the sergeant-at-arms called 
aloud, 

‘Elizabeth Duchess of Kingston, come forth and save yourself 
and your bail, or forfeit your recognisance.’ 

On this the duchess, attended by Mr. Egerton of the Bridge- 
water family, Mrs. Barrington, widow of the general of that name, 
Drs. Isaac Schomberg and Warren, entered the court, preceded by 
the Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod, and was desired to seat her- 
self. We are told that she ‘ was dressed in a black polonaise, with 
a black-gauze cap. She seemed cheerful and composed after the 
first shock. While she was reading the paper delivered in to the 
lords, she appeared to be strongly agitated and very sensibly affected. 
The business of her alleged crimes was then fully gone into; many 
witnesses were examined; and the trial, which excited the whole 
country, lasted five days. Anne Craddock’s evidence, that of Judith 
Philips, and others, was fatally conclusive; and after the court 
adjourned to the chamber of parliament, Lord Mansfield asked each 
peer in succession whether the prisoner was or was not guilty; and 
all in succession replied, ‘ Guilty, upon my honour,’ save the Duke 
of Newcastle, who added, ‘ erroneously, but not intentionally.’ 

On this being announced to her, she claimed ‘the benefit of 
the peerage applicable to the statute.’ She was then discharged 
on paying her fees; but on learning that, as Countess of Bristol, 
the prosecutors were preparing a writ of ne exeat regno, to, prevent 
her quitting England and to deprive her of her property, she re- 
solved to give them ‘the slip.’ She ordered her carriage to be 
driven about the public thoroughfares, and invited a select party to 
dine at Kingston ; and while they were assembling she was travelling 
in all haste to Dover, where Harding, the captain of her yacht, met 
her, and in an open boat conveyed her safely to Calais. 

And now began her life of aimless wandering. She repaired to 
Rome, where she found the palace she had rented there, and in 
which she had left much property, had been stripped by thieves in 
her absence; while at home every means were taken to set aside 
the will of the Duke of Kingston. In a handsome vessel, built at 
her own expense, and in which ‘ there was a drawing-room, a dining- 
parlour, and other conveniences,’ and on board of which she put 
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several of the late duke’s most valuable pictures, as a present fy 
the Empress of Russia, she sailed for St. Petersburg, where th 
novelty of an English lady ‘ braving the billows of the Baltic’ ¢. 
cited considerable interest, and a handsome mansion was assigned her, 
The empress treated her with great distinction, but our ambassadg 
had to keep aloof from her in public. She purchased an estate ney 
St. Petersburg for 12,000/., and named it Chudleigh, and therem 
she erected a distillery for making brandy! Leaving an English. 
man in charge, she again returned to Calais, accompanied by , 
Russian colonel with his wife and children. The former, says an old 
Edinburgh Magazine, en route ‘took French leave of the duchess, 
borrowing one of her watches, merely that he might not be at a loss 
as to the hour of the day, and taking a couple of rings, the brilliance 
of which would remind him of the charms of the real owner.’ Re. 
pairing to Paris, she bought a residence at Montmartre, with much 
land about it, and thence she sent much game to the markets; 
so the people in London alleged that she had become a Russian dis. 
tiller and a French rabbit-merchant. In the latter affair she hada 
legal dispute. 

In the August of the following year, when she was at dinner, it 
was announced that a decision had been given against her concerning 
the French property. She became greatly agitated, and burst a 
blood-vessel internally. She appeared to recover; but a few days 
afterwards, on the 26th of the month, when about to rise from bei, 


she complained of weakness, had some medicine given her, and was 
conducted to a couch. 

‘I shall lie here,’ she said; ‘I can sleep, and after a sleep! 
shall be entirely recovered.’ 

She sank gradually back into a profound sleep, and from that 
slumber she never awakened. JAMES GRANT. 















AT THE STILE 
From Zucy’s Point of Views 








THE leaves are growing ruddy as the sun begins to dip, 
The birds are twitt’ring forth their evensong ; 

Little Lucy sits expectant with her finger at her lip,— 
What makes her sister Alice stay so long ? 

There are butterflies and dragon-flies all ready to be chased, 

There are daisy-chains to weave, there are blackberries to taste ; 

Why not play about the meadows for a while ? 

Why linger, linger, linger at the stile? 
















Impatient little Lucy is a simple-witted mite, 
Her sweetheart days are future joys, ’tis clear ; 

Why should Harry keep his arm around her sister’s waist so tight ? 
Why make her blush by whisp’ring in her ear ? 

The sun will soon be setting—Lucy does not love the dark ; 

She does not love the silent bats that flit across the park ; 

Since he met her, Alice might have walk’d a mile— 

Why linger, linger, linger at the stile ? 












This dialogue, small Lucy, which seems tedious as you tarry, 
To Alice is a rather serious thing ; 

For it means that she and Harry have this evening vow’d to marry; 
It means a cake, lace-veil, and wedding-ring. 

And when a little bridesmaiden, uncommonly like you, 

Comes into church so trippingly, all dress’d in white and blue, 

You'll discover, as you reach the middle aisle, 

Why they linger’d, linger’d, linger’d at the stile. 












ARTHUR LOCKER. 








Tainp Senizs, Vou. VII. F.S. Vou. XXVII. 
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Lovneine outside Radley’s Hotel at Southampton after dinner, 
one superb August evening—not, indeed, disconsolate, like Circe jn 
Telemachus, for the departure of Ulysses, but disgusted at the non. 
arrival of a friend who had promised to meet me on the shore of the 
Solent, that we might continue together our adventures farther 
a-field—there are worse things, it may be admitted, which could 
have happened to me than to have espied, rapidly striding up in 
full yachtsman’s costume, an intimate acquaintance of other days, 
and the proprietor of as trim a schooner as ever skimmed the sur- 
face of the Mediterranean or entered, not unsuccessfully, for a 
Channel race. I accepted the omen as auspicious ;. and by one of 
those rapid processes which the mind in critical circumstances is 
enabled to perform, I recognised not merely the chance, but the cer- 
tainty, of a happy delivery. Southampton is an interesting town, 
and Radley’s is an admirably managed institution—a town of strange 
partings (what tears have been shed, and what a wringing of hearts 
and of hands has there not been along each one of those thorough- 
fares that lead down to the water’s side!)—an inn, to borrow the 
title of a charming volume of poems by Mr. Mortimer Collins, of 
strange meetings. But in Southampton every one feels that he or 
she ought to be more or less a bird of passage, and I was already 
commencing metaphorically to plunge with some wildness against 
my bars. My intuitive sense of approaching relief did not deceive 
me, and my nautical friend had come to the rescue. My bill was 
paid in a very few minutes, and my portmanteau was soon placed 
on board the boat of the Agapé, herself anchored a little off Cowes. 
That night I slept the sleep of the peaceful and the just ; and when 
at early morn I opened my eyes, I heard the delicious plash of the 
wavelets making music against the wooden walls of the yacht. 

As there is no novelty which could be imported into the log of 
the Agapé in her voyage ‘round the Wight,’ I may hasten over that 
part of my adventure. The owner of the Agapé was on the pout 
of shaping her course for the Cornish coast, and though the time at 
my disposal was short, I was strongly tempted to accompany him. 
It so happened that I found on board a copy of a novel written bys 
very superior lady, which, if certain organs of criticism are to be 
trusted, is one of the most gifted literary works of the age. I had 
read that it abounded in ‘exquisitely pathetic sentiments,’ that it was 
‘ traversed by a true vein of womanly tenderness,’ and that ‘ some of 
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its descriptions of natural scenery were absolutely perfect.’ For- 
tunate chance, I thought, which presents to me, in an unoccupied 
moment, such a treasure of fiction. So I took up the book, and its 
name was Janet Doncaster. You know who ‘ Janet Doncaster’ is ? 
She is a strong-minded young lady, who marries a weak-minded 
young gentleman, who has the additional misfortune of being a con- 
firmed dipsomaniac. Janet insists upon having brandy-sauce for 
some pudding one day at dinner during her honeymoon. Her hus- 
band protests ; she is unrelenting; and so the banquet ends by the 
gentleman taking a good deal too much of the raw material of the 
fiery relish, and subsiding, in a state of helpless inebriety, under 
the table. But the strong-minded wife is shocked by the spectacle 
of her drunken lord and master; therefore, as of course all true 
and tender-hearted women would, she determines, on the instant, to 
leave him, to perish of deliriwm tremens as soon as possible, without 
making a single effort to wean him from the error of his ways. She 
acts upon her resolve, supports herself by translating from the French 
for London—not managers, but—publishers, and settles in the New 
Forest. Here she falls in with an old flame, a Mr. Forsyth, and 
the passion is renewed. The only objection is that her husband 
lives, and, as she points out to Mr. Forsyth, bigamy is not to be 
thought of, and what is not bigamy is—well, wrong. There is, 
however, the satisfactory reflection that her dipsomaniac spouse 
must, sooner or later, drink himself to death; and for this auspicious 
event the pair, who are heartless as ghouls and passionless as tad- 
poles, agree to wait. The event ‘ comes off,’ and Janet and Forsyth 
marry, and are, one sincerely trusts, unhappy ever after. Queer 
morality this, you will say; an admirable perception of womanly 
and wifely duty; a noble exposition of that charity which is the 
crown of all virtues. But let that pass. 

If, after I had laid down Janet Doncaster with a very nasty taste 
indeed upon my literary palate, I determined not to go quite so far 
west as Penzance, but to make my acquaintance with the scene of 
the abortive amours of Janet Doncaster and Forsyth, it was not, I 
can assure you, because I hoped that I might happen to come across 
their flesh-and-blood prototypes; but, first, because I was struck 
with some of the sketches of New Forest scenery contained in this 
most objectionable novel; secondly, because I recollected that 
the husband of the authoress of Janet Doncaster had presented a 
very remarkable petition against the farther enclosure of the New 
Forest: to the House of Commons, and had given some striking evi- 
dence relative to its beauties and its opportunities before a Parliament- 
ary Committee ; thirdly, because I had not forgotten the extremely 
pretty water-colour sketches of the New Forest brought together by 
the enthusiasm of Mr. G. B. Eyre. I had also another reason for 
wishing to explore the ‘ sublime sylvan solitude of Hampshire.’ My 
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perfidious friend, I thought, might possibly turn up at Lyndhurst, 
We had, some days before, discussed the scenery round about Lyni- 
hurst, and he, who knew it well, had added that there was a com. 
fortable inn there, which I was sure would constitute an attraction 
in his eyes. I therefore requested the gallant owner of the Agapé 
to disembark me, if possible, off Lymington; and thence I deter. 
mined to proceed leisurely to the spot whence the Lord Chancellor 
of Sir Robert Peel—whom Mr. Disraeli has pronounced ‘ the most 
sagacious man of this century’—took his title. 

I doubt whether it would be possible to have planned my itinerary 
better than accident, rather than superior wisdom or design, prompted 
me to frame mine. A few miles north of Lymington you have a 
succession of views of the most bewitching beauty. Soon after you 
have entered the precincts of the forest—lI believe the Shakers are 
encamped somewhere about here, but failed to make their personal 
acquaintance—you begin to lose yourself in a maze of green paths, 
densely overarched by trees. But just at the moment when you 
fancy that the forest’s labyrinth is most desperately inexplicable, 
you find timber and brushwood cleared away as if by magic, and 
yourself standing upon a heathery eminence, from whence, right, 
left, and in front of you, are vistas, up whose depths comes, glancing 
and gleaming, the sunlit vision of the Channel’s foam-flecked blue. 
Perhaps, to catch the plenitude of the picturesque effect, one should 
be journeying, not inland from, but coastwards to, the water. Then 
the coup d’cil would be perfect ; and, like the soldiers of Xenophon, 
pleasantly wearied after a ten miles’ tramp, one might say, with 
something of the gratitude of enthusiasm in one’s tones, ‘ Behold 
the sea!’ I question whether any one can enjoy, as fully as he 
ought, the scenery of the New Forest, or, indeed, the woodland 
scenery of England generally, unless he has first made something 
like a study of the varieties and shapes of trees. The trees of the 
New Forest are noble, no doubt; but he who expects to find on 
every hand commanding altitude, or even an extraordinary expanse 
of leafy growth, will be disappointed. There must, one knows, be 
oaks there more than five hundred years old, and rich the foliage, 
and stately the configuration of these is; but their height is only 
moderate, or it may be that the symmetry of their grouping dimi- 
nishes somewhat of their elevation. It is generally said that in 0 
part of England—which is, I suppose, but another way of saying it 
no part of the world—are trees more shapely. Certainly I have 
never elsewhere witnessed anything like the effect produced by the 
juxtaposition of the different varieties of trees; and just as I should 
advise any one who was about to settle down for the residue of his 
days in an ordinary country village to make White’s Natural His- 
tory of Selborne -his perpetual vade-mecum, imbibing, as he surely 
will, from its delectable pages the spirit of happy content with his 
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lot of rural seclusion, as well as acquiring a habit of dwelling ten- 
derly and earnestly on the most ordinary phenomena of nature,—so 

Iam convinced that, to extract from the New Forest all the enjoy- 

ment which it is capable of affording, one should know almost by 

heart one’s Gilpin On Forest Scenery. 

Never did man yet write so affectionately, so gracefully, and so 
truthfully on trees and their idiosyncrasies as the good minister who 
for thirty-five years was vicar of Boldre. He speaks of them with a 
courtesy and a kindness as if they were sentient and intelligent 
animals rather than dumb inanimate objects. When he criticises 
their defects, it is with a tenderness as if he feared to cause them 
personal offence or hurt. When he expatiates on the diseases to 
which they are subject, it is with mpre of unaffected sympathy than 
the medical savant ever condescends to bestow upon the maladies 
of suffering humanity. To the ordinary eye there may appear little 
or no difference between the various members of the same species 
of trees provided they display an equality of size. Not so to kind 
Mr. Gilpin. There exist, he would fain persuade us, the same con- 
trasts among trees that there do among the members of the human 
race; and he adds, just as it is possible to lay down certain canons 
of beauty in the human face, form, or character, so can there be 
enumerated certain inflexible conditions, apart from compliance to 
which sylvan beauty cannot exist. Not only must trees have form, 
lightness, a proper balance ; not only must they have suitability of 
situation ; but there must be a certain benevolence in their general 
expression, there must be a certain veining in their bark, a certain 
character about their roots—not, he tells us, that their roots should 
recall the extravagantly fantastic beauty, of which Pliny tells us, 
in the Hercynian Forest—and there must be, finally, a certain 
‘susceptibility of motion which is capable at least of being a 
considerable source of beauty. The waving heads of some, and the 
undulation of others, give a continual variety to their forms. In 
nature the motion of trees is certainly a circumstance of great 
beauty. Shakespeare formerly made the observation : 

‘Things in motion sooner catch the eye 
Than what stirs not.”’ 
But temptation as it is to follow amiable and accomplished Mr. 
Gilpin into his loving disquisition on the oak, on the lace oak, on 
the black bark oak, on the ash and the elm, on the plum and the 
poplars, on the spray of trees, on their leaf and blossom, we must for- 
bear, however much we desire to extract passages like the following: 

‘Ifa man were disposed to moralise, the ramifications of a thriv- 
ing tree afford a good theme. Nothing gives a happier idea of busy 
life. Industry and activity pervade every part. Wherever an 
opening, how minute soever, appears, there some little knot of busy 
adventurers push in and form a settlement, so that the whole is 
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everywhere full and complete. There, too, as is common in all 
communities, are many little elbowings, jostlings, thwartings, an 
oppositions, in which some gain and others lose.’ 

Pleasant as it would be to dwell upon a host of such other extracts 
as these, one must renounce the fascination. I will only add this 
that Mr. Gilpin’s Observations on Forest Scenery are really tj 
English woodlands what the Georgics of Virgil are to Italian agri. 
culture. I can imagine no intellectual preparation for a life of 
rural retirement complete without the study of the Observations 
in addition to Evelyn’s Sylva; and Iam sure that those thousand; 
and tens of thousands of hard-labouring men, who cannot follow all 
the world and his wife out of town, will be able fairly to realise the 
delights of a sylvan holiday, if they choose to dip into these by. 
witching volumes. 

Meanwhile the reader will be good enough to suppose that] 
have passed the village of which the benevolent and instructive Mr, 
Gilpin was vicar for thirty-five years, founding during the long period 
of his incumbency two schools for boys and girls. Boldre church, in 
which Southey—whose name, from bis constant association with the 
district, is still clariwm et venerabile on the Hampshire seaboard— 
married Catherine Bowles, and Vicar’s Hill, the parsonage hous, 
lie on my right as I am making my way at a good swinging pace, to 
recover the time lost in lounging over forest scenery, to Brocken- 
hurst. My path lies across a wild open heath, skirted here ani 
there by the distant wood. It is worth while looking down fora 
moment on the varied prospect spread beneath one’s feet: it is the 
kind of view which would delight a painter’s heart, with no feature 
that a view sbould possess omitted; foreground, middle-grouni, 
and distance, all there—the estuary of the Lymington Rive, 
the winding valley, and beyond, the steep downs of the Isle d 
Wight, and the shining levels of the sea. Brockenhurst may le 
said to guard the portals of the forest, and to mark the entrance 
those glades and solitudes in which the modern Jaques might make 
his home—a sylvan village lying in a deep combe, with lawns ani 
trimly-ordered cottage gardens (such cottages and such cottage gar 
dens as Hampshire alone can show), while in the background ms 
the dense woods. ‘I do not doubt,’ says Gilpin, speaking of the 
oaks which are in the park of Mr. Morant, one of the forest free 
holders, ‘that chronicle on their furrowed trunks ages before the 
Conquest.’ One can readily believe it; for if ever antiquity foul 
its monument in bark, it is in the bark of those sylvan giants whieh 
stand in Brockenhurst Park. Speaking of the ‘melancholy Jaques; 
I am not certain that I do not see him before me. There is a fom 
recumbent beneath yonder plane-tree—it is not a plane-tree, but i 
ought to be—which I recognise ; it is none other than the frial 
who played ‘me false at Southampton, and his first words are ut 
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those of contrite apology, but of querulous interrogation : ‘Have you 
got a light ?” He then’ proceeds to suggest lunch, and informs me 
that there is a comfortable inn close by; and while we are discuss- 
ing that meal we decide upon our route. At first he insisted upon 
making straight for Ringwood: he had, he said, tumbled from the 
clouds, and was stiff with the effects of his fall; but yielding to my 
representations, he consented to accompany me to Lyndhurst. 

Nothing could be more exquisite than the walk from Brocken- 
hurst to Lyndhurst, and nothing, I fancy, better calculated, in a 
short space, to give one a fair idea of the scenery of the New Forest. 
As you ride towards Lyndhurst ‘the woods’—the language is Gil- 
in’s—‘ receive you in a noble vista, in which form the road is cut 
through the forest. A winding road through a wood has undoubt- 
edly more beauty than a vista; and in a smaller scene we always wish 
to find it, and even reproach the vista whenever it occurs; but through 
avast forest the vista is in better taste; though I do not in the least 
apprehend we are under obligations on this score to the surveyor of 
the highways. He took the direct road, which happened on this 
occasion to be the line of beauty ; on other occasions, under the 
game principle, he had missed it; but here it suits the qualities of 
the scene, and shows the depth of the forest and the vastness of the 
woods to more advantage.’ Along this same ‘ line of beauty’ are we 
now advancing, and at every step you perceive that Gilpin’s enthu- 
siasm is more than justified. Perhaps it is the infinite variety of 
trees and the marvellous blending of their tints which lend the 
chief charm to these broken groves that lie on our right; perhaps 
it is the contrast between them and the continuous woods on our 
left which is the secret cause of the bewitching loveliness of the 
spot; or is it the sight of those lawns of emerald turf, traversed here 
and there by a silver stream, or here rising into hillocks round 
which the rabbits gambol, while at our approach a timid squirrel 
runs up the trunk of some neighbouring tree, and is lost in the 
thick foliage above ? or is it the delightful sensation given by the 
elastic turf beneath our feet, or by the breeze sweetly scented with 
the odours of fir and gorse? or the glorious expanse of those 
purple masses of heather which alternate with the pure emerald of 
the grass, or the deep blue sky overhead, or the golden sunlight ? 
or is it not rather the combination of all these blessings which 
induces the pilgrim, at this stage in his journey, to ‘rest and be 
thankful,’ to stretch himself cespite vividi, and to take no heed of 
time, as he listens to the chorus of sweet sounds, and inhales the 
wealth of fragrant odours ? 

But the day is far spent, and the lengthening shadows tell us 
that the night is at hand. Here, however, we are at Lyndhurst, 
the capital of the forest, the residence of the Lord Warden. There 
is nothing specially regal in the building, which is called ‘ the King’s 
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Lodge.’ You may see here, if you have the eye of faith, the stirrup 
in which was the foot of William Rufus when the arrow of Walter 
Tyrrel pierced his side; and you may have the satisfaction of re. 
flecting that you are standing upon the same ground as his 
Majesty George III. in 1789—the first sovereign since Charles II, 
who visited the forest, en route to Weymouth. ‘His Majesty and 
the royal family,’ says the contemporary chronicler of the interest. 
ing event ‘(for the Queen and three of the Princesses were with 
him), at first dined in public by throwing the windows open and 
admitting the crowd within the railed lawn; but as the populace 
became rather riotous in their joy, there was a necessity to exclude 
them. The royal family, however, walk abroad in the forest every 
evening. The King spends his mornings in riding, and as he 
rides fast he sees the greatest part of the forest, and seems s0 
much pleased with it that he will continue at Lyndhurst (poorly as 
he is there accommodated) till Tuesday following.’ Exactly nine- 
teen years after this, on the 22d July 1818, it pleased his Royal 
Highness the late Duke of York, who had taken a journey into 
Hampshire to settle various matters respecting forest rights, to 
honour the gentlemen of the New Forest Hunt at a grand enter- 
tainment, given by them at the ‘ King’s Head,’ Lyndhurst. ‘As 
Lord Warden,’ we are informed by the authentic narrative of the 
occurrence, ‘ his Royal Highness condescended to express the high- 
est satisfaction at his reception on this occasion. The Earl of 
Cavan and Viscount Palmerston officiated as president and vice-pre- 
sident, and the company consisted of a number of highly-distin- 
guished individuals. All the villagers appeared dressed in their 
holiday clothes to witness the Duke’s arrival. Mr. Nicoll had 
his fine pack of hounds with the whippers-in displayed in the lawn 
before the house ; and the whole scene was extremely animated and 
interesting.’ Lyndhurst has other associations than these. Near 
Lyndhurst it was that there resided, when he was engaged in his 
official duties as keeper of the forest, a most remarkable character, 
Henry Hastings, second son of the Earl of Huntingdon. In Dor- 
setshire, where he had a fine estate at Woodlands, his -nearest 
neighbour was the Lord Chancellor Cooper, the first Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. It was impossible for two men to be more dissimilar 
tastes and character than the author of the Characteristics and 
Mr. Hastings; moreover, they differed in politics, and had small 
love for each other’s persons. Of Mr. Hastings Lord Shaftesbury 
has written the following account, which is certainly graphic: ‘ Mr. 
Hastings was low of stature, but very strong and very active, of 
ruddy complexion, with flaxen hair; his clothes were always of green 
cloth. His house was of the old fashion, in the midst of a large 
park, well stocked with deer, rabbits, and fish-ponds. He had 
long narrow bowling-green in it, and used to play with round sand 
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powls; here too he had a banqueting-room built, like a stand, in a 
large tree. He kept all sorts of hounds, that ran buck, fox, hare, 
otter, and badger; and had hawks of all kinds, both long- and short- 
winged. His great hall was commonly strewed with marrow-bones, 
and full of hawk perches, hounds, spaniels, and terriers; the upper 
end of it was hung with fox-skins, of this and the last year’s killing; 
here and there a polecat was intermixed, and hunters’ poles in great 
abundance. The parlour was a large room, completely furnished in 
the same style; on a broad hearth, paved with brick, lay some of 
the choicest terriers, hounds, and spaniels: one or two of the great 
chairs had litters of cats in them, which were not to be disturbed ; 
of these three or four always attended him at dinner, and a little 
white wand lay by his trencher, to defend it, if they were too trou- 
blesome. In the windows, which were very large, lay his arms, 
crossbows, and other accoutrements ; the corners of the room were 
filled with his best hunting and hawking poles: his oyster-table 
stood at the lower end of the room, which was in constant use twice 
a-day, all the year round; for he never failed to eat oysters both at 
dinner and supper, with which the neighbouring town of Pool 
supplied. him. At the upper end of the room stood a small table, 
with a double desk, one side of which held a Church Bible, the other 
the Book of Martyrs; on different tables in the room lay hawks’ 
hoods, bells, old hats with their crowns thrust in, full of pheasants’ 
eggs, letters, dice, cards, and store of tobacco-pipes. At the end of 
the room was a door which opened into a closet, where stood bottles 
of strong beer and wine, which never came out but in single glasses, 
which was the rule of the house, for he never exceeded himself nor 
permitted others to exceed. Answering to this closet was a door 
into an old chapel, which had been long disused for devotion ; but 
in the pulpit, as the safest place, was always to be found a cold 
chine of beef, a venison pasty, a gammon of bacon, or a great apple 
pie, with thick crust, well baked. His table cost him not much, 
though it was good to eat at; his sports supplied all but beef and 
mutton, except on Fridays, when he had the best of fish. He never 
wanted a London pudding, and he always sung it in with ‘‘ My part 
lies there in a’.’? He drank a glass or two of wine at meals, put 
syrup of gilly-flowers into his sack, and had always a wine-glass of 
small beer standing by him, which he often stirred about with rose- 
mary. He lived to be a hundred, and never lost his eyesight or 
used spectacles. He got on horseback without help, and rode to 
the death of the stag till he was past fourscore.” What a study 
might be found in these sentences for the brush of Mr. Ward or 
Mr. Leslie ! 

For what I have yet to say about the New Forest I shall chiefly 
draw on the parliamentary Blue Book to which I have above made 
reference. Were I to describe in detail the successive features of 
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the marvellous sylvan gallery of nature in the walk between Lynd. 
hurst and Ringwood, I fear I should but be repeating much of wha 
T have already written. As one commences to descend the road Which, 
running across a broad heath, Jeads to Ringwood, one passes what 
there is very little doubt is the exact spot on which Rufus was shot, 
The circumstantial evidence is ingeniously mentioned by Gilpin: 
‘ History informs us the diversion of the day was now over, the sy 
was declining, and William, dismounting his horse, was enjoying 
moment’s rest after the fatigue of the chase, when a stag darted 
suddenly across the heath. The King, turning towards it, and lifting 
his hand to screen his eyes from the sun, at that moment received 
the arrow. The scene is a sweet sequestered bottom, open to the 
west, where the corner of a heath sinks gently into it; but sheltered 
on the east by a beechen grove, and on every other side by clumps 
of trees, forming an irregular screen around it, among which are 
several winding avenues of green sward. It is the very place where 
a person heated by toil might be allured to stop for a moment's 
repose. But the chief circumstance of evidence is, that as the place 
is open only to the west, where the heath was never probably covered 
with wood, the King would there have been incommoded by a 
evening sun.’ Passing by what can be at best but conjecture, let 
me come to my Blue Book. Early in the present year a select 
Parliamentary Committee was appointed to inquire into and report 
upon the present condition of affairs in the New Forest, into the 
operation of the Deer Removal Act, 1851, and particularly into the 
exercise and effect of the powers of enclosure given by that Act. It 
had long since been plain that if private individuals and the Crown 
were to have practically unlimited right of enclosure, the New Forest 
must in the course of time lose all its distinctive beauty. Of late 
years these encroachments have been proceeding at an alarming 
rate. Last session Mr. Fawcett presented a petition, signed by the 
President of the Royal Academy, by nineteen Royal Academicians, 
and by twelve Associates of the Academy, in which, ‘ looking at it 
as a question of art, they most earnestly entreat that the House 
will not do anything which would in the least degree destroy the 
forest ; they expressed the opinion that in it they possessed a park 
of unequalled beauty ; that it was one of the most beautiful places, 
not only in England, but even in Europe; that it was one of the 
best possible schools for art that the nation could possess.’ A 
similar petition was presented, signed by all the influential members 
and associates of the Society of Water Colour Painters ; and 3 
third, signed by many of the most distinguished persons i 
literature and science in this country—by Mr. Browning, by Mr. 
Carlyle, the Dean of Westminster, the three keepers of the scien 
tific collection at the British Museum, Cardinal Manning, Monsignor 
Capel, by many members of the House of Lords of different polities, 
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and many of the leading clergy, ‘all of whom express their strong 
opinion of the vast importance, in a national point of view, of 
preserving the forest, not only because it would conduce to the health 
and enjoyment of the people, but would also afford an admirable 
opportunity for the cultivation of art, entomology, botany, and other 





seiences.’ 
It is agreeable to find that an apostle of the hardest and most 


scientific school of political economy can develop so much enthusiasm 

on such a subject as Professor Fawcett. ‘I can,’ he says before the 

Committee, ‘ only express an opinion as one of the public, who feel 

that if they lost this forest the same kind of injury would be inflicted 

on them as a gentleman would feel if a park surrounding his house 

were destroyed, or its characteristic beauty ruined. I have never had 

any land of my own, and I never expect any ; but I can go down and 

stay in the New Forest, and take lodgings which are very cheap ; and 

I feel at once that I have as much enjoyment out of this national 

park as any nobleman can get from the most magnificent private 

park in England.’ And now let us hear Mr. George Edward 
Briscoe Eyre, who, as one who has seen the forests of every zone, 

the temperate and the torrid, on both sides of the equator, may be 
allowed to know something about trees. ‘I did not,’ he says, 

half appreciate the New Forest until I had travelled, but I do not 
hesitate to say now thet there is nothing like it anywhere else in 
the world, taking the forest in its natural state; that such is the 
opinion of most travellers, British and foreign, and also the opinion 
of British and foreign artists. . . . / A German forest differs only 
from a cropped field in that it has cropped trees instead of cropped 
smaller vegetables ; it consists simply of patches of this tree, that 
tree, or the other trees, one series following another in regular rota- 
tion; the effect is simply that the wood is monotonous; it is clear 
there is no chance for any tree to assume any individuality, and 
therefore there is no picturesqueness.’ Rem acu tetigisti, Mr. 
Eyre. How that remark would have delighted the heart of Mr. 
Gilpin! It is because the New Forest trees have elbow room that 
their grace is so bewitching: 

‘Sweet was the scene: apart the cedars stood, 
A sunny islet opened in the wood.’ 

For cedars substitute some other species of sylvan growth, and you 
have the secret of the beauty of the New Forest. It is ‘ these 
sunny islets,’ these open spaces, which are the crowning and dis- 
tinctive beauty of the whole. Tourists are not the only persons 
who visit the New Forest. If in 1874 the number of pleasure 
pilgrims from a distance was 18,066, more than thrice that number 
of hard-toiling men and women kept holiday under its boughs from 
the contiguous towns of Salisbury and Suuthampton. The beauty 
of the forest is the creation of centuries, and if any one wishes to 
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know how intense and peculiar the charm of that beauty is, let hin 
follow Mr. Fawcett’s example, and take the train to Brockenhurst, 
and gaze upon the groups of various trees in the golden glow of 
their autumnal splendour, upon the open lawns, and the flowe 
dells, and then ask himself whether it would not be as impossible 
by an expenditure of money to restore the New Forest as to restore 
a Cartoon of Raphael. 

It would be ungrateful if I were to conclude this paper without 
special mention of Ringwood, a delightful town, with surely the 
most comfortable country inn in England—the White Hart—where 
I have spent many an agreeable and, I may add, an industrions 
hour. The walk from Ringwood to Christ Church is exquisitely 
pretty. Of Christ Church and its glorious old minster I will say 
nothing. Let me record the quaintest epitaph I have ever seen, 
which I deciphered on a venerable stone in the churchyard. Its 
date is 1681, and it runs thus: ‘At the Ester end of this freg 
stone there doeth ly the lettel bone of Water Spurrer, That fien 
boy, who was his friends only joy. He was dround at Higham 
Bridge.’ The accepted interpretation of this quaint phraseology is, 
that the body of the unfortunate child was only discovered in an 
advanced state of decomposition some months after the accident 
recorded had occurred. 

T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
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THE MIDLAND RAILWAY AND ITS HOTELS 


Tue jubilee year of railways has approached. The fiftieth year has 
arrived since the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was opened, 
and the iron monster signalised his holocaustic propensities by 
claiming as his first victim no less a person than Mr. Huskisson, 
the chairman of the line. Already the sounds are heard of a great 
commemoration, at which, in grand procession, will move both the 
first locomotive and its mighty successors, the powerful engines of 
our own day. 

There are not many now living who can remember the inaugura- 
tion, fraught with such momentous consequences to the whole human 
race. But few remember who do not read their Hansard the extra- 
ordinary opposition from the most scientific men of the age, as well 
as from vested interests, and more than all from prejudice—the 
universal buffer—with which the proposals of Stephenson were met. 
They are, however, written in the chronicles, and it would do great 
good to many men to read them. They would see how that which 
was impossible came to pass, and how that which ‘never could be’ 
—is! 

Exactly twenty years passed away, and a new battle-field ap- 
peared. What an old fogey the bright young striplings of the day 
think aman who talks of 45! And yet how the events of that 
period are burned into the brain of those who lived through the time ! 
Various, indeed, are the experiences of that epoch, various as the 
men—ay, and women too—who then lived. 

It is worth the while of any one who takes interest in the de- 
velopment of the resources of his country to consult the newspaper 
files of that period. Each morning brought to the light half a dozen 
schemes. Lists of provisional committee-men occupied columns of 
type. One prospectus was particularly notable at the time. It had 
at least 250 names, but you would have to go half-way through it be- 
fore you arrived at an esquire. Earls, marquises, barons, and baronets 
headed a list followed by army, navy, and local magnates. The fever 
gathered strength as the year advanced. Men whose houses were in 
St. James’s and Pall Mall were seen dodging about the City. Par- 
liament adjourned only to give the members and their friends more 
time for Capel-court. The grouse called in vain, and the partridges, 
and even the pheasants, had two or three months more life that year. 
The talk at dinner was of railways. Fair girls in the dance asked 
their partners what they thought of this or that project, and the 
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streets throughout the City echoed with the monosyllable ‘ scrip’ 
Fair women smiled their sweetest upon young committee-men, tha 
their applications might be specially ‘marked’ for allotment; and eye, 
the hearts of secretaries were attacked by female wiles to secure th 
much-coveted allotment letter. 

It was a wonderful time for clerks. Solicitors and accountants 
actually waited at office-doors, pouncing upon those who had alread 
worked all day, and enlisting them for the coming night. If eye 
England was mad it was then. 

The cold months of the year came and subdued the fever—anglici, 
the requisitions of Parliament in the way of ‘ standing orders’ made 
it too late for new schemes. But just at this moment the ley. 
athan of the press came down with a leader one morning, and ‘sat 
upon’ everything—everything : no matter what. The whole railway 
system was attacked. Two days afterwards a trimming leader 
was written, fixing the former observations on the new schemes 
and letting out the established lines from its strictures. The effect 
was what might have been expected. It was very much like putting 
a rope across the hill after the horses have passed the Derby win- 
ning-post. The race is run, but the horses come to grief. The 
mania was over, and men were settling down to put their affairs in 
order. The ‘leader’ came, and scattered panic and loss in every 
direction. 

Now what did it all mean? It meant the network of railways 
which now cover our land. To that which is called the railway 
mania we owe our present railway system. Granted that it might 
have been laid down more methodically ; our answer is, but for the 
mania it would not have been laid down at all, or not for another 
generation. Improvements never come but by the enthusiastic ; as 
soon as they are seen to be prosperous and appreciated, they have 
imitators, until people throughout the country are aroused from their 
previous lethargy to take advantage of an opportunity of investing 
at a better rate of interest than they ordinarily get. Then comes 
Mr. Sobersides, and announces that they are committing themselves 
to such and such a number of millions, and that they are all going 
to immortal smash. None are so given to panic as those who have 
little experience of commercial affairs, and such are the exceptional 
persons who rush to the fore whenever a mania setyin. They are 
sure to make any sacrifice to get out of the way of these untold mil- 
lions which Mr. Sobersides dangles before their eyes, and the only 
effect of his wonderful lucubrations is to injure ;innocent people and 

fill the pockets of the more wary. The vaticinations of these pro 
phets appear to be on a par with those who predicted the ruin of 
France because it had two milliards to pay to Germany. The 
Emperor of Germany thought he had cut the claws of the eagle for 
a considerable time. But the milliards were paid with alacrity by 
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country anxious only to get rid of the foot of the invader, and it 
jgreported now that Bismarck is regretting that he asked only that 
ghich seemed to cost France so little. 

The railway mania was to have ruined everybody. But it didn’t. 
On the contrary, it appears every line found its level. For by look- 
ing carefully over the schemes of that period it will be seen that 
there are very few proposed lines that have not been carried out in 
one way or another. At the end of thirty years, however, we can 
afford to look on these things with calmness, and to forgive one 
another for many mistakes then made. 

Let us follow, in illustration of what we have said, the fortunes 
of the Midland Railway, and others may be judged of by this 
example. 

This railway is an amalgamation of three companies: the Mid- 
land Counties, the North Midland, and the Birmingham and Derby. 
The Midland Counties ran from Derby, Nottingham, and Leicester 
to Rugby, there making a junction with the North-western, and so 
toLondon. The North Midland consisted of Derby to Leeds, and 
an amalgamation with the Leeds and Bradford lines. This amalga- 
mation, which forms the Midland, was originated and carried out by 
the ‘railway king,’ the celebrated George Hudson. At the first meet- 
ing after the amalgamation in 1844, Mr. Hudson became chairman 
of the line. In 1849 his name disappeared from the direction; but 
to his great skill and indomitable courage the Midland, which at 
that time consisted of only about 280 miles, and whose capital was 
then only 6,200,000/., is indebted for being placed on the road to 
fortune and greatness. 

On the retirement of Mr. Hudson, Mr. John Ellis took the chair, 
and has now been succeeded by his son, Mr. Edward Shipley Ellis. 
The present length of the whole Midland system is 1294 miles, of 
which 970 are the sole property of the Midland Company, the re- 
maining portion being joint property and other lines worked by the 
Midland. The capital account to December last shows a total of 
52,000,000/., being 46,000,000/. more than it was in 1844. 

By the Act obtained by the company to construct a line from 
Bedford to London, the Midland at length became a direct and first- 
rate metropolitan line, and planted its station in the noble building 
at St. Pancras, to which we shall presently more particularly refer. 

In 1872 the Midland originated a new career in railway man- 
agement by opening all their trains, express and ordinary, to third- 
class traffic. Great was the astonishment of the whole country at” 
this liberality, and many were the predictions of failure, incon- 
venience, and loss. The result must have exceeded the most san- 
guine anticipations of the management. Gomparing the last six 
months of 1873 with the corresponding six months of 1872, when 
this system was first at work, the increase in the number of 
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first-class passengers was 40,864; of second class, 12,097; ¢ 
third class, 738,095. The increased receipts were, for first clas, 
53951.; for second class, 2163/.; and for third class, 52 649] 
The number of passengers during that period being 591,681 firg 
class ; 1,289,748 second class; and 9,964,280 third class. Oy 
of the increased receipts from passenger traffic, therefore, for these 
six months, amounting to 60,2001., 52,6421. was derived from third. 
class passengers. As the chairman observed, with some degree of 
triumphant satisfaction, ‘ all that accommodation and comfort has 
been given to the travelling community represented by the third. 
class passengers, not only without loss to the company, but with 
great advantage to them.’ 

Captain Tyler’s General Report for 1872 on our railways is fall 
of most interesting information. We extract a few facts only as 
bearing on this subject. The railway receipts of 1872 wer 
51,000,0001., being 22,000,000/. for passengers and 29,000,000), 
for goods. Out of the 22,000,000I. the first class paid not more than 
4,250,000. ; the second class a little more than 4,000,000I.; the 
season-ticket-holders nearly 1,000,000. ; while the third class con- 
tributed the extraordinary total of 10,250,000. ; the remainder being 
made up of charges for ‘ excess’ luggage, carriages, horses, dogs, 
and mails. It will thus be seen that the first and second classes 
together, even if they be credited with all the season-tickets and 
extra receipts, do not much exceed the sum contributed in small 
payments by the multitude of third-class travellers. The increase 
in numbers of third-class passengers cannot fail to startle the mind 
when a comparison is made with the traffic of 1858. The 18,000,000 
first-class passengers of 1858 have just more than doubled in 1872, 
amounting to 37,000,000; the 41,000,000 second class have in- 
creased to 72,000,000; but the 79,000,000 third class have risen 
to the enormous figure of 312,000,000. 

Many companies have followed the example of the Midland, but 
even now there are several lines where third-class passengers are 
carried only by specially slow trains, at inconvenient hours, in filthy 
carriages, being shunted continually in sidings while they jeal- 
ously view more affluent passengers dashing by them, unable to com- 
plete their journey in the twenty-four hours, and with no power of 
returning the same day. All who have experienced these painfal 
inconveniences, and all who have the heart to feel for miseries t0 
which they themselves are not exposed, will remember with grati- 
tude the year 1872 and the liberal example of the Midland. 

It is now pretty widely known all over the kingdom that 
farther improvement, instigated by Mr. Allport, the general manager 
of the Midland, has been introduced for the first time into this 
country. The luxury of the ‘Palace Cars’ of America are known y 
all visitors to that country, where, but for these appliances, a joume) 
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of some thousands of miles would be a terrific undertaking. The 
new cars were constructed in America at the works of the Pullman 
Company at Detroit, and were sent over piecemeal to be put together 
at the Midland Company’s works at Derby. 

These cars are far more luxurious than we have any previous 
instance of in England, excepting perhaps her Majesty’s saloon 
carriage ; they are 52 feet long, or about double the length of an 
ordinary first-class carriage. The height inside, from floor to roof, 
is 8 feet 6 inches, allowing a tall lady to stand upright, however 
‘Jond’ the feather may be towering above her hat. Each carriage is 
mounted on two ‘ bogie’ frames situated at the extreme ends of the 
carriage, having two pairs of wheels each, so that each carriage 
runs on eight wheels. The frames are so pivoted that the long 
carriage keeps straight and steady, and the frame readily takes the 
curves in the line, however sharp they may be, while by springs care- 
fully adjusted any oscillation that may occur is not communicated 
to the body of the carriage. Thecars are entered bya door at each 
end from a platform about 3 feet by 8 feet, which platform, being 
doubled by the coupling of the next car, affords ample space for a 
promenade in the open air, or a smoke. 

In the day cars the door of the entrance leads into a short lobby, 
having lavatories and dressing-rooms for ladies on one side, and for 
gentlemen on the other, and opening on a luxurious saloon measur- 
ing about 30 feet, and containing seventeen rotatory chairs, covered 
with crimson velvet, arranged in two lines along the sides, leaving 
room in the centre for free passage. In these chairs a passenger 
canride with his face or his back to the engine, or, as the sides of 
the saloon are all glass, he can view the landscape on either side. 
By a simple apparatus the back of the chair may be made up- 
right or to recline somewhat, while a rail forms a convenient sub- 
stitute for footstools, a boon for which some of our fair short-legged 
travellers will feel grateful. The blinds are so adjusted that they 
will remain at any desired level. Six oil-lamps, with two lights each, 
and hung from the roof, afford sufficient light for comfortable read- 
ing. Passing through this saloon, the exit is on the right-hand side 
of the car, instead of, as at the otherend, central. In this passage 
are situated, on the left-hand side, two private rooms, having doors 
which fasten on the inside, and curtains to all the windows; so that 
a family party occupying one of these compartments would be com- 
pletely isolated from the passengers in the saloon. 

We should imagine this arrangement will become peculiarly popu- 
lar with the newly-married, who may reach by this railway the most 
charming retreats in England, and commence the journey of life in 
that seclusion coveted by all, unless the bridegroom be of the sort 
described in the ‘Bashful Young Gentleman,’ who dreaded ‘the 
journey with the bride, and grinning postboys looking back, and 
Turrp Series, Vou. VII. F.S. Vou. XXVII. LL 
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no one else inside.’ The ordinary railway carriage must be an 
awkward mode of transit for a bride and bridegroom. It ig not 
always easy to obtain a compartment free from aggressors, even 
though you pay for three times the number of seats you require, 
And yet, considering the weeks, perhaps rather months, of prepara- 
tion ; the constant sympathetic letters and calls of friends and rela. 
tions ; the excitement of continual presents: and then the last 
morning’s events—the dressing of the bride, the solemn and im. 
portant religious ceremony, the wedding-breakfast congratulations 
swollen into one great torrent, the last parental parting, with the 
thought, booming through all the bright ‘ mixtures’ of happiness like 
a great diapason, that she is leaving her peaceful nest, and trusting 
her fortunes to an unknown future,—after all this, is it any wonder 
that the bride should desire above all things to be alone ; alone with 
him whose sole right it now is to wipe away the tears of affectionate 
remembrance, and win her smiles back again in the contemplation 
of a bright and hopeful future ? 

And since we have been led to say so much by way of digression 
on the subject of the marriage morn, may we venture to ask who 
draws up that elaborate announcement for the newspapers which 
takes its place in the column of ‘hatched, matched, and despatched’ ? 
Place aux dames certainly ; but why should this good order be re- 
versed in the most important moment of a woman’s life? Let us 
give an example : 

‘On the 30th ult., at the church of St. Mary the Virgin, by the 
Rev. ——, D.D.., assisted by the Rev. , M.A., Archibald Spicey- 
man, Esq., of Tearham Hall, Cumberland, to Jessie Golonda, only 
daughter of Sydney Growler, of the Growlery, Berkshire, Esq.’ 

Now here it will be perceived, from some perversity of human na- 
ture, that the lady is put second when she ought to have occupied 
the first place, and that the man is married ‘ to’ her when in reality 
she is married tohim. ‘ Their maidens were not given to marriage’ 
is the awkward condition of young women spoken of in olden time. 
‘ Who giveth this woman to be married to this man ?’ is the import- 
ant question asked by the priest at the altar. That which is given 
must be given to somebody. The receiver cannot be given to the 
gift. Not so long ago the ‘lady’ instead of the ‘ wife’ of So-and- 
so appeared in the births department. That was rightly expur- 
gated by public opinion. Then we had a request in the obituary 
that friends would kindly ‘ accept of this intimation.’ We would 
that ‘announcement’ were substituted for the unpleasant provincial- 
ism ‘ intimation ;’ but we are thankful to have got rid of the ungram- 
matical and vulgar preposition. May we hope at length to see 
marriages correctly announced? Ladies, or whoever else takes 
charge of these matters, please see to it. 

And now revenons a nos moutons. In the day and sleeping 
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cars, the same general arrangement we have already described is car- 
tied out, except that the lavatories for ladies and gentlemen are at 
separate ends of the carriage, and the seats, instead of being single 
chairs, are double benches softly cushioned. Between the seats 
which thus face each other a table can be placed at pleasure, on 
which games may be played, or correspondence conducted with as. 
great facility as in a room. The backs or cushions of these seats 
can at night be drawn down and together so as to form a bed. Above 
these is a sort of cupboard in the roof, from which falls a door, which 
hinges from the bottom and falls to a horizontal position, forming 
the foundation of a second bed. In the saloon, therefore, there are: 
sixteen beds for sleeping. This cupboard contains everything to 
make the beds complete: spring mattresses, pillows, travelling sheets, 
and a wooden partition, which, when fixed, cuts off the one bed from 
those on either side. Curtains screen the occupants from the cen- 
tral way, and complets seclusion is obtained. Attendants arrange 
the fitting up and removal of the sleeping arrangements. At one end, 
as in the previously described cars, are two private rooms, partitioned 
off from the principal apartments, for persons who desire still greater 
privacy. Each of these rooms affords seats for five passengers and 
beds for three, while the saloon will seat thirty-two passengers, and 
make up sixteen beds. 

The eye, amid all these comforts, has not been neglected, for the 
cars are handsomely decorated in ebony, walnut, and gold, and the 
furniture is all in red Utrecht velvet. Ample light is secured at all 
times, both from the side windows and the lamps. Ventilation is 
provided for without fear of cinders, blacks, or dust, and each car is 
provided with heating apparatus to secure an agreeable temperature 
in the winter. 

Ladies will especially value the fact that they will enjoy a perfect 
immunity from a disagreeable companion, as there will no longer be 
any fear of being left to travel alone with a stranger. There will be 
none of the modern horrors of a refreshment-room, with two minutes 
only for refreshment, as that necessary duty can be performed on the 
journey, attendants being at hand in the cars to provide everything 
which may be required, and included in the commissariat. 

The increased safety of travelling will also be valued. The 
strength of the foundations of these carriages is very great. The 
buffers are single and central,-and constructed to receive the shock of 
a collision entirely on the foundation of the carriage, so that it is be- 
lieved that these cars would be unharmed by a shock which would 
entirely destroy an ordinary carriage. They are all fitted also with 
the Westinghouse air-brake, by which a train running at a speed of 
eighty miles an hour may be stopped in thirty-eight seconds. 

The sleeping cars are proposed to be run at night, starting at. 
midnight, after the theatres are closed. They will travel at a speed 
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of thirty-five or forty miles an hour, as there is no necessity for huny, 
racing, and consequent jolting, as in the day. On the arrival g 
Leeds or Liverpool, the carriage will be shunted on to a quiet siding 
where the travellers may have their sleep out, and depart when it 
seemeth unto them good. A Liverpool or Leeds merchant woulj 
thus be enabled to be absent but one day from his business, although 
he would have one complete day in London. He might leave Live. 
pool or Leeds on Monday night, get a good night’s rest, attend t 
his business on Tuesday, keeping the earliest appointments, go t 
the Opera in the evening, and after another night of repose on the 
railway be at his place of business at eight o’clock or earlier m 
Wednesday morning. 

The Midland has never neglected the creature-comforts of its 
travellers. From the first opening of the line an hotel was estab. 
lished close to the station at Derby, which has maintained its repute. 
tion to the present time, several valuable improvements having been 
recently effected for the comfort of visitors. When in 1862 ther 
system was well at work, they gave to the thriving town of Leeds 
one of the greatest mercies that could have been bestowed upon it. 
Travellers from the South will remember now with a shiver the 
grim uncomfortable hostelries into which it was their fate to be 
pitched after a long journey, and which made a sojourn in Leeds a 
affair of misery. Great rejoicing must have been felt, both by tr- 
veliers and residents, when they saw at the very doors of the Mit- 
land Station a palatial hotel erected, suited in every respect to modem 
requirements, and anticipating in many respects what is now gradually 
becoming essential in the way of hotel accommodation. The Queen's 
Hotel at Leeds is now an establishment which for comfort and good 
management cannot be excelled. By following a steady line of 
improvement with the times, it has acquired a great amount of 
patronage, and is now one of the most extensive and important 
undertakings of its kind in the provinces. 

Many of our readers are already familiar with the splendid station 
of the Midland at St. Pancras. Towering as it does, with its grand 
facade and clock-tower, so high above the Euston-road, it is an object 
of admiration tor passengers east and west. So great are its facilities 
for locomotion, that though the seat of the Prince of Wales is on the 
Great Eastern line, it is from this station that his royal High- 
ness and his friends depart for Sandringham. 

The design is that of Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A. The general 
arrangement is similar to the stations at Cannon-street, Charing- 
cross, and Victoria, in so far as that the arrival trains are brought 
in on both sides of a carriage-road in the interior; but it differs 
from them in that the booking-offices are at the side instead of at 
the end. The chief feature which strikes the traveller is the immense 
roof of a single span, enclosing an area of 18,822 square yards. 
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This vast area covers a lower floor, which abuts on the adjoin- 
ing lateral roads, and is supported by 720 cast-iron columns, 49 
cross girders, and 15 longitudinal girders; there is an infinity of 
smaller girders, and the whole is covered with buckle-plates. The 
cost of this ironwork was 57,000l., or nearly 31. Os. 6d. per square 
yard. The ribs of the roof are a marvel of strength and ingenuity. 
The weight of each rib is nearly 55 tons, and the cost 1132/. Per- 
fect ventilation is obtained throughout the roof, which is also pro- 
vided with gangways, so that any single pane of glass can be taken 
out and replaced. 

The erection of this roof was effected by two large timber stages 
40 feet in width, and containing about 25,000 cubic feet of tim- 
ber and 80 tons of ironwork. The weight of each of these stages 
when manned amounted to 650 tons. Each ofthe ribs occupied six 
days in getting into position; and so perfectly had all been adjusted 
at the works of the Butterley Company, the contractors, that the 
greatest depression of any rib when the centre was struck was only 
a quarter ofan inch. The span ofthe roofis 240 feet, the extreme 
height 107 feet, and the total cost 69,3651. 

Expensive as this roof may appear, it has more than correspond- 
ing advantages. In the first place, by the absence of buttresses in 
the lower floor, an extent of cellarage and offices is secured which, 
being all let, will produce a rental equivalent to five per cent 
on the cost of the substructure. But the enormous value of this 
single-span system is that the whole working area is free from 
obstruction of any kind, and the company may make any alterations 
in the arrangements of the lines and platforms which may from time 
to time best suit their large and growing traffic. 

The Midland Grand Hotel is, however, the chief and most in- 
teresting feature of the immense pile. From first to last it will, 
when finished, about eighteen months from this time, have occupied 
seven years in its erection. The visitors’ rooms number nearly 600, 
and are fitted up with a luxurious taste heretofore unknown in this 
country. The hotel has been built from the designs of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., and the contractors were Messrs Jackson and Shaw. 
The whole interior is perfect. Elevated considerably from the level 
of the road, there is neither noise nor dust of traffic. By special 
arrangements of the architect not a sound of the adjacent railway is 
heard. Perfect noiselessness even to a footfall is secured by the 
solidity of the walls and the thickness of the carpets in the rooms 
and corridors. Every appliance that luxury can conceive is here to 
be found. The salle & manger, though only of a temporary cha- 
racter, and to be superseded by the great hall not yet finished, is 
fitted in the best taste. But for the carpet on the floor you could 
imagine yourself in the finest hotel on the Continent, but even there 
you would be puzzled to find any room so luxurious. The whole of 
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the internal decoration and furnishing were intrusted to Messrs, 
Gillow and Son, and certainly these celebrated decorators yi] 
gather many an applauding criticism for the unique character of they 
work. 

The fabric of this hotel will cost 350,000/., and the decom. 
tion and furniture 150,000/. more. But when finished it will 
the most magnificent in the world, and will probably decide the point 
of arrival for many travellers from the North. There is an immeng 
comfort in finding yourself with only a few feet of platform betwee 
you and your hotel when you arrive, and a sense of security 
departure when a servant of the hotel obtains your ticket and you 
seats, and informs you of the last moment before departure. Amer. 
cans especially, who are used to first-class establishments in their 
country, have already marked it for their own; and many of them 
who have arrived from Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds declare 
that ‘there is no hotel on this planet which equals the Grani 
Hotel, St. Pancras.’ 

The element of danger—that béte noire of railway travelling, 
especially to the female mind—is reduced to a minimum by the 
strength ofthe Pullman car and the Westinghouse continuous air-brake, 
But it may be satisfactory to know that it is the opinion of eminent 
authorities that much of the alarm which gave rise to the memorable 
letter of the President of the Board of Trade as to accidents arose 
from comparisons drawn from imperfect data. It appears that, by 
the Act of 1872, accidents, although involving no danger to pas- 
sengers, were to be reported for the first time, and of course this 
swelled the list in comparison with previous years. 

On the Midland Railway during the year 1872 there were, with 
the very large number of 20,398,568 passengers, exclusive of season- 
ticket holders, who travelled on their line, only two fatal accidents 
to passengers. One of these accidents was caused by a passenger 
jumping from a train, and the other by a door having become open 
from some unexplained cause, after a train had started. Even over 
the whole country in 1870 the number of passengers killed from 
causes beyond their own control amounted to one in 4,651,000, 
as against one in 17,619,784 for the year 1872. Captain Tyler's 
report to Government says: ‘ There is no doubt of the general safety 
of railway travelling as compared with other means of locomotion; 
and it is certain that the most vivid imagination could not have 
supposed a few years since that so many passenger journeys could 
be performed and so much material conveyed at such speed with s0 
high a degree of safety.’ 

The chairman of the Midland, in a letter to the Board of Trade, 
says: ‘I and those who are associated with me fully recognise, and 
do not seek to escape from, the responsibility which devolves upoa 
the directors and officers of every railway of sparing neither expense 
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nor effort in the future, as we have not spared them in the past, to 
secure the safety of both passengers and servants as the first con- 
sideration, as well as to maintain the service in the highest state of 
eficiency.’ In these days of constant travel, which seem to realise 
the prediction of Daniel the Prophet, ‘ Many shall go to and fro, 
and knowledge shall be increased,’ it is satisfactory to have such 
distinct assurance from a company which has more than fulfilled its 
previous pledges to the public. 

HENRY LAKE. 


PER CONTRA 


My lady has a peerless air, a faultless form, and golden hair ; 
But airs are taught, 
And figures bought, 
And dyeing stuffs by no means rare. 


My lady’s eyes are soft and blue, and changing as the iris hue ; 
Still, eyes deceive, 
Hearts ‘ worn on sleeve,’ 
And make us oft their power rue. 


Her little mouth—a ‘ sunny south’—wafts perfumed kisses to the 
wind ; 
Yet winds blow cold, 
And kiss of old 
A trait’rous symbol was, I find. 


Ay, pearly teeth and rosebud lips, whose honeyed wealth the zephyr 
sips, 
But bait the lair 
Where fickle fair, 
Like Scylla, wreck men’s stately ships. 


And witching eyes and plaintive sighs, and looks of love and tender 
words— 
Love’s tricking arts — 
Are poison’d darts 
More awesome far than pendent swords. 
JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 
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I REMEMBER an accomplished medical practitioner once confiding 
to me, under the persuasive influence of tobacco, that the first og. 
casion on which he passed three minutes, knowingly, in the con. 
pany of a supposed lunatic was when, some few weeks after obtaining 
his diploma at the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s-inn, he was 
‘called in’ to certify the dangerous unsoundness of a young lady, 
whose ‘ friends,’ for reasons better known to themselves than to 
anybody else, thought it desirable to shut her up in an asylum. At 
the time when he was asked to perform this gracious service the 
doctor had not, as I have said, seen a mad person, nor had he read 
a page of any work on mental disease, heard a lecture on the sub- 
ject, or been required to answer a single question relating to it a 
the profound examination he had creditably undergone, and for 
which he had been rewarded with the power and privilege of signing 
away the liberty of his fellow citizens, and branding them as lunatics 
incapable of protecting their interests or administering their om 
affairs. The naive avowal of this gentleman struck me as more 
significant than reassuring. I may hereafter have more to tell 
about this incident and the further revelations to which it led up. 
For the present, however, I am desirous of unburdening myself ofa 
confession elicited, I will not say by what arts, from a ‘ critic.’ 

It had often occurred to me that the unbosoming of one of those 
clever persons who crowd the stalls of theatres on ‘ first nights’— 
who spend their lives in poring over piles of uncut volumes reeking 
of ink and paste at home, or wander note-book in hand, languidly 
but learnedly, through the exhibition rooms of the Academy and 
like institutions at ‘ private views,’ and whose sole mission in this 
world would seem to be to cut-up mercilessly and reduce to mince- 
meat the products of other people’s brains and industry—ought to 
prove interesting. The difficulty that stood on the threshold of 
such an inquiry was to induce any sufficiently able member of the 
craft to divulge his secrets. It was abundantly evident that secrecy 
must constitute an important part of the stock-in-trade of a critic. 
Nobody could for an instant suppose thatthe juvenile artists in literary 
surveyorship who go about plumbing, measuring, and assessing the 
value of works of art of all descriptions with an assurance equal to any 
emergency ; the book-tasters who dig their little scoops with equal 
confidence into matters the deepest or the most superficial, and pro- 
nounce judgment with like ease on the treatment of topics grave 
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or gay; the eccentric playgoers who sit with unmoved composure 
through pieces pathetic or mirth-provoking, like mimic justices with 
the heavy responsibility of an important summing-up at the close 
of the trial, and then go home and bespatter their paper with fulsome 
raise of favourites, or daub it with abuse of those they dislike— 
could be sincerely competent for the business in which they are 
engaged. I say sincerely competent because, after all, the pre- 
tensions of the critic must be in a peculiar sense dependent upon 
his sincerity. No one probably knows the extent and variety of 
aman’s qualifications for forming a literary judgment so well as 
himself; although, naturally but unhappily, no other pretender is 
more unwilling to confess his shortcomings. The manifest insuf- 
ficiency of these people impressed me with the first desire to get 
at some of their secrets. Their youth, their innocence, their au- 
dacity, each in turn so much attracted me that I burned to know 
more of their work and characteristics. It was therefore with great 
satisfaction that I received the following remarkable disclosures, 
which I propose to give as nearly as may be in the language of 
their candid author. 

‘I was educated at a public school, and graduated at Oxford. I 
missed my fellowship, but that was because I studied too much 
rather than not enough. My brain whirled with work, my health 
was impaired, and when the time came I broke down, not igno- 
niniously, but badly enough to come out below somebody else, not 
half so well grounded as myself, and, of course, he walked over me. 
However, at the promising age of twenty-three I found myself B.A., 
and in a position to begin life with what most people would call 
plenty of ability, a clear field, and no favour. It was this last nega- 
tive characteristic of my fortune that led to my misadventures. My 
father—a highly respectable but old-fashioned gentleman, the whole 
of whose patrimony had been invested in the advowson of a living 
which he adorned—was intensely chagrined at my failure, and still 
more by my refusal to take ‘‘Orders.” He did not precisely cut me 
off with a shilling, but he coupled with the paternal blessing—a par- 
ticularly lukewarm benediction—the intimation that I must carve 
my own way to competence, and in the process rely exclusively on 
my own resources. These resources were chiefly remarkable for 
their exceeding smallness. But in youth the blood is ruddy and 
glows with warmth, and I was sanguine. Packing my portmanteau, 
and paying my bills—my college career was run at a period during 
which Oxford tradesmen were keenly alive to their own interests— 
I expended my penultimate ten-pound note in a parting conviviality 
with a select circle of friends, bade a somewhat sorrowful adieu the 
next morning to my college chums, and came up to London. 

‘This coming up to London is generally supposed to be the 
turning-point in a man’s life. Its principal immediate effect in my 
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case was the emptying of my pockets. In something less than q 
fortnight, during which I ‘looked about” me pretty extensively, J 
found myself without a stiver. While the money lasted, I hag 
freely enjoyed the society of a circle of congenial spirits, who held g 
frequent symposium, after the theatres, at a much frequented tavern, 
where everybody knows everybody else, not far from Drury-lane, 
While the money lasted, I was welcome to the enterprising manager 
and wonderfully civil waiters of the establishment ; and when it was 
all gone—to the honour of my friends let me confess it with 
gratitude—I was welcomed by the guests. But man lives by 
money, and penury stared me in the face. It is needless to explain 
that in coming up to London I proposed to myself to live by my 
pen—everybody does. The same proposition made to several pub- 
lishers and editors of newspapers and magazines, in a general sort 
of way, was not, however, received in the manner I anticipated. 
One explicit but not particularly pleasant gentleman explained to 
me that a young man—I regret to say he laid much emphasis on 
the young—who professed his readiness to write on all subjects in- 
differently, was not likely to write remuneratively on any. Others 
would be quite willing to take anything from me, but somehow they 
only took lots of trouble, a quantity of paper and stamps, and for 
these they did not reimburse me. I blossomed in manuscript 
amazingly, but I never once flowered in print; and as there was 
no fruit of my labours, I had to inhabit a garret of the most elevated 
and forlorn description, and fed either miserably insufficiently or 
at the expense of my friends. 

‘One evening, while I was supping with more than common 
greediness and melancholy off delicacies for which I was not ina 
position to pay, a young gentleman of better parts than polish 
accosted me with the curt but sage suggestion that as I seemed 
wofully ‘‘down on my luck,” I had a deuced deal better take to 
‘‘doing the theatres,” than setting up for a Shakespeare and shaking 
down to a tramp. I was always fond of epigrams, and this struck 
me as both neatly turned and opportune. The difficulty was that, 
except in so far as my classical researches had made me acquainted 
with plays, I knew nothing of theatrical pieces or performances. 
I had scarcely ever been in a play-house. I modestly started 
this objection, but it was overruled. I was assured it was all 
‘*bosh” about knowing anything of the subject. ‘Don’t you know, 
old fellow, what Professor Somebody said about reviewing: ‘If you 
are going to review a man’s book, it isn’t fair to him to read it.’” 
In short, my friend offered to ‘‘ put me in the way of it,” as he 
said; and striking while the iron was hot, he straightway intr- 
duced me to the editor of a weekly newspaper who happened to be 
seated at an adjacent table. The arrangement was made over the 
top of the screen between the compartments, and as the event 
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than g showed I found myself master of two to three guineas a week, to 
vely, J begin with, and a ‘‘ power” into the bargain. A manager to whom 
T had I was presented half an hour later in the same room welcomed me 





with a fervour of affection perfectly overpowering, and immediately 
made me free of his house. Two comedians, one somewhat ‘‘ high,” 








avern, 
7-lane, and the other very ‘‘low,”’ treated me to whisky—the nectar of 
ager crities—on the strength of my new position. I adjourned with my 
it was friend to a club which kept open until an early hour in the morning; 






























with my name was inserted in the book of candidates for membership, 
es by and I returned to my garret a proud and slightly inebriated autho- 
cplain rity, armed with the powers of ‘‘ puff” or ‘‘slate,” to be exercised 
y my upon the professors of an art concerning which I was, to speak 
pub- frankly, in the sublimity of ignorance. 
| sort ‘The morning’s reflection brought calmness, but I could not 
ated, at that time afford to be candid. Had my finances been more 
d to flourishing, that impulse of honesty which I have so often found it 
iS On needful to restrain in my relations with the Press would doubt- 
8 in- less have carried me to the office of the newspaper to which I was 
‘hers attached, to make the confession with which I am now wearying 
they you, and solicit some task more within my compass. But I 
1 for forbore. At 6.45 I met my friend and patron by appointment, 
ript and after fortifying ourselves with a slender repast—critics I dis- 
was eovered do not feed heavily much before midnight—and copious 
ated libations, we ‘‘ dropped in” at the —— Theatre Royal. It was a first 
y or night. The manager most graciously received us in the lobby, and 
gave ‘‘ orders” for two good stalls, in the front row—as there was 
non to be a new ballet. Before taking our places, and all through the 
n a first piece—a new farce, which my guide and instructor informed me 
ish it was not necessary to see, because Dash was not in it, and Some- 
ned body was; besides which it was written by So-and-so, who was a 
to “rig,” for Somebody who was an insufferable ‘‘ stick,’’ and whom 
ing the critics had resolved to put down—we lounged at the refresh- 
ck ment-bar, where my friend exchanged civilities with the barmaids, 
at, fraternised with some fellows of the calling to which we. belonged, 














ed shook hands warmly with certain actresses—beauties who, as I 
8. afterwards found, shone in burlesque—‘‘ chaffed’”’ a ‘‘ lady” who 
ed had been on the stage, but was at present otherwise provided for, 
ll and made himself generally agreeable. In the course of the half- 
¥, hour spent in this charming manner I picked up some agreeable 
vu acquaintances, was invited to an ‘‘ at home”’ by a siren of the stage 
7 and the green-room, and was honoured by the friendship of the 
1¢ author of the new piece of the evening, whom I found a vastly affec- 
- tionate man, and for whom I conceived a great liking. At length 
e the farce was concluded. The audience came steaming from the 






house to imbibe fresh air and other refreshments. The orchestra 
exerted itself to the utmost; and, entering the auditorium with an 
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easy lounging gait as expressive as possible of general boredom, 
we sank heavily into our seats. The curtain was drawn up, 
disclosing an interior of special realism in the matter of carpentry; 
the scene-painter was ‘‘ called” before the piece began, and received 
the plaudits of pit and gallery: two painstaking nobodies exchanged 
a few observations in voices strangely at variance with their 
‘*make-up ;”” Dash came on, made as though he was about to 
begin, but waited until the audience had recognised and cheered 
him, then came down to the footlights, bowed gratefully, and the 
play fairly commenced. 
‘What it was all about I do not, after this lapse of time, re. 
member. I do not think I quite understood it then. It was, in 
point of fact, only my third visit to a theatre, and practically the 
first time I had seen on that or any other stage a performance in 
which I felt myself called upon to take a lively interest. Whether 
the dialogue was good or bad, strong or weak, witty or feeble, 
I could not determine ; for what with straining too much to catch 
the words, and at the same time staring intently to watch the 
“business,” I was unable to attend to either. At first I tried 
to make notes in a book I had brought for the purpose ; but seeing 
a smile, which I supposed to be one of derision, on the face of a 
great ‘‘ critic’? in a box on my left, I quickly put up my pencil. 
Then I tried to listen; but added to the difficulty of hearing what 
was said on the stage, there was the circumstance that two “ critics” 
were gossiping loudly in the row behind me. The feat was im- 
possible. My friend, who had dropped off into a heavy slumber at 
my elbow, woke up opportunely, after about twenty minutes and 
three scenes had passed, and seeing, I suppose, a distressed ex- 
pression on my face, kindly whispered, ‘‘ All right, dear boy, wait 
till we get out.” At the close of the act we did get out, and thenI 
discovered how it was all managed. Asa matter of fact all my pains 
had been vain. The piece I had thought to be ‘‘ new and original,” 
because the play-bill so described it, was taken from the French, 
and as it turned out was a free but close translation. An act had 
been dropped and a scene or two transposed; the names were 
altered and the title changed. These particulars we—for my friend 
knew as little about it as myself—picked up in the refreshment 
room from the one person who seemed reasonably well-informed. 
He was a friend of the manager, and had, it appeared, long 
played the part of patron to the author. Being friendly to the two 
persons chiefly interested in the success of the piece, this excellent 
man contrived to acquaint us with (as I then thought) exceedingly 
shady facts concerning the adaptation, and took much pains to point 
out some too painful instances of ignorance and awkwardness on the 
part of his protegée. He had also a low opinion of his friend the 
principal performer, and said some smart and acrid things about 
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the piece as a whole, and the taste and ability of the play and its 
formance. Having a retentive memory, I recollected these par- 
ticulars ; and when my friend was too obfuscated to write his own 
qiticism later in the evening, I succeeded in building up the bitter- 
ness I had heard at the bar into a column of readable stuff, which 
appeared in due course in my newspaper. Much to my surprise—for 
I was entirely inexperienced—the criticism produced by the authority 
from whom I had gleaned the elements of my own judgment, was 
from end to end a puff of the warmest and wildest character. The 
other ‘‘ critics’? who had gathered round and hung upon his words, 
and vied with him in their abuse ofthe whole entertainment as a signal 
failure, published the most entrancing accounts of its success. I 
alone ‘‘ slated” it roundly ; and being fresh at the work of word- 
building, and using few technicalities, because I did not know them, 
my article attracted some notice; and the editor taking my tale- 
bearing for the fearless expression of a true and independent judg- 
ment, and finding his paper talked about, I achieved success, and 
found myself fairly launched in the profession to which I have since 
clung, and, with the smallest possible exertion on my part, by dint 
ofa quick ear, a good memory, and a fertile imagination, prospered. 
‘ This is how I became a “‘ critic.’”” How I have since discharged 

my functions with profit to myself and more or less advantage to the 
public may be told ina few sentences. I have shaped my practice by 
principles which I may now cast into precepts, in humble imitation of 
Swift’s famous advice to servants, only quite sincerely. If any young 
man beginning life likes to adopt them, he is welcome. I can only 
point to my own attainments and the position and confidence I 
enjoy in proof that they are likely to be found of value. In substance, 
ifnot in form, I believe they are the maxims which govern the 
professional conduct of most critics; and as my own engagements 
have extended from the theatre to the book-room and to the gal- 
leries of art in and about London, their ‘‘ principles’ will be found 
applicable to plays, poetry, prose, and pictures. I regret that it is 
not in my power to make something by teaching the art of criticism, 
as the memorable Rarey taught horse-training ; but, alas, no ap- 
prenticeship is thought requisite for this department of literary work, 
and curiously enough it is that to which the young especially attach 
themselves, from which they derive profit, and for which I presume 
they are felt by editors to be peculiarly qualified. I make no apology 
for the simplicity of my directions. The greatest truths may be 
clothed in the language of childhood. If any one not proposing to 
become a ‘‘ critic’ should chance to read my directions, let him lay 
them to heart; for, although not a practitioner, he may learn to 
set new value on the labours of a class of men who deserve well of 
their country, if only for their exceeding pluck and large capacity. 
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ADVICE TO CRITICS, 


‘ Never allow your dearest friend, least of all your editor, to sup. 
pose you are ignorant of the subject upon which he asks you tg 
express a judgment. It is not a disqualification to know nothing of 
a topic on which you are requiréd to write. Being uninformed 
you are likely to be impartial ; you can take either side indifferently, 
and by saying what you can contrive to think of, smartly, yoy 
are sure to attract attention, which in criticism is everything. No. 
body cares what you say except the author, actor, or producer of 
play, the writer or publisher of a book, or the painter of a picture; 
and these people are really of no consequence. 


‘When you are in doubt in your own mind as to any point, 
always deal with it decidedly. Make an assertion and support it 
with adjectives. If you fancy Mr. So-and-so has made a mess of a 
thing, save him—he will be sure to thank you for it—by declaring 
solemnly it is the best thing he ever did or produced. It is 
astonishing how this goes down with the reading public ; half sus. 
pecting a thing is bad, they naturally feel grateful to the man who 
sets them right, or they pride themselves on contradicting him. In 
either event, the ‘‘ critic’ finds his account. He is revered or he is 
abused. Reverence and abuse are both excellent things in their way, 
Iam not sure which is best. The only bad thing is to be disre- 


garded. 


‘In the case of a play, ask yourself, or still better somebody 
else, these questions: 1. Isit from the French ? If you are unable 
to ascertain the fact, say it is. Nine chances to one you are right. 
If any one disputes the statement, say the plagiarism from this or 
that work—naming an obscure book, if possible out of print—is too evi- 
dent to need proof, and the man must be a fool who fails to detect it. 
2. Is there anything—there generally is something—awkward 
about the arrangement of the acts or scenes? If so, you can say 
the writer lacks the dramatic faculty. Neatly put, the accusation 
reflects as much credit on the critic as discredit on the playwright. 
Many a critic has earned the reputation of being a dramatist by 
this class of observation—and kept it until he tried to write a piece 
himself, to the great joy of his fellow critics. 3. Is it produced 
economically, hastily, or with too lavish expenditure ? In the first 
case, you can say the manager is using up his old scenery, which 
always provokes him, especially if he is not thriving in business. 
In the second case, you can insinuate, or still better assert, that he has 
come to grief with some other piece, and has been compelled to pro- 
duce the present as a ‘‘ stop-gap.” This tells admirably, and has 
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the advantage of hitting some author who is supposed to have a 
iece “ under consideration” at the theatre. If the production is 
marked by profuse outlay, you may make the finest ‘‘ plunge”’ of all : 
say the whole thing has been got up for the gratification of somebody’s 
vanity, or for the display of an individual—it should by rights be a 
lady. A clever critic will make much profitable capital out of these 
suggestions. 
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‘In the case of a book, cut the leaves for the sake of your repute 






) You ' , “er ; 

No- with your editor, but avoid reading it. The preface will commonly 
of a give you a sufficient idea of the author’s intention. Attack that, on 
ure; general grounds, quote a weak or poor passage—you will generally 





find one near the middle of the book—and you can easily make up 
acolumn of pleasant reading, which is the main point in a ‘‘ review.” 
Ifthe work is a novel, you should find out all you can about the 








aint, 

t it writer, and be guided by general gossip rather than the book itself 
of a as to judgment to be pronounced upon it. There are some authors 
ring whom it is the fashion to write down, or ‘‘ drop ;’’ others who must 





be cracked up. Having jirst determined what you mean to do, it 
is always easy to find in a work of fiction the means of doing it. 
















ius 
vho As a general rule, editors do not themselves read the books they 
Ih give out to be reviewed by their contributors, and frequently they do 
is not even read the proofs of reviews before publishing. An editor 
ay. will therefore be guided chiefly by the general impression he has 
re. formed of authors from hearsay. The critic is therefore safe in fol- 
lowing the fashion, except in a newspaper or review which affects 
“ originality: he should there go against the vogue. 
d 
i ‘In treating of pictures, deal principally with artists and schools, P 
t. scarcely at all with the works before you. Find out the men and 
or women to praise, and praise them; let the others drop with a few 
i- technical remarks of a discomfiting character ; suchas: ‘‘ Mr. —— 
3 has no eye forcolour ;”” ‘‘ Miss —— would do very well if she could 
d draw ;” ‘* Mr. ——— always chooses poor subjects, and treats them 
y imperfectly ;”’ this one ‘‘ has no sense of the beautiful ;” that ‘‘ lacks 
1 the perception of grandeur ;” the other ‘‘is deficient in the power 






ofgrouping and posing his figures.” Never forget the jargon of the 
studio; and introduce it plentifully. 








‘As a general rule, it is safe to abuse plays, quarrel with books, 
and praise pictures. In whatever he says the critic should be 
dogmatic, and either put on an air of spurning to give reasons for 
his judgment, because he has a profound contempt for the subject 
of his criticism ; or overpower the jud:ment of the reader by a great 
show of learning and research. It is astonishing how easily this 
may be accomplished, and how very far a little knowledge will 
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go when it is skilfully applied in the business of picking holes ip 
the achievements of those who rashly undertake the production of 
substantial work themselves, instead of discreetly earning their liye. 
lihood and reputation by criticising the work done by others,’ 


Thus loquaciously the critic confessed himself. If his revelations 
may be trusted—and I believe they may— criticism’ is neither g 
bad business nor an arduous one. His profits have, I know, been 
considerable ; his reputation is high, and established on a fair basis, 
Play-writers, authors, and agtists tremble at his name. He hag 
done some things himself, but the less said about them the better, 
They are neither priceless—except in the sense that nobody cares 
anything for them—nor immortal; they never had life, barely 
form. What he says about ‘ no apprenticeship’ being necessary for 
the business ofa ‘ critic’ is probably in pure spite and jealousy. Of 
course there is no apprenticeship for criticism. What is there to 
learn? And if there was anything, who could teach it ? 











HOW I SHOT MY FIRST SNIPE 
A Legend of the County Down 


BY PERCY BOYD 





CHAPTER I, OLD GROUSE IN THE GUNROOM. 


Tue previous history of this dog, whose name is familiar to the pre- 
sent and all succeeding ages through the medium of Goldsmith’s 
famous play, is unknown to me. He may be as much a myth as 
the dog of Alcibiades or of Montargis, or he may have had a real 
existence, like the poodle of the Guards who was wounded at the 
Alma, or my friend* Colonel Colville’s ‘ Mouché,’ who used to fetch 
his master’s letters from the post-office at Shorncliffe. I am en- 
tirely uninformed on the subject. Empires and states may flourish 
and may fade, but what that story of old Grouse in the gunroom 
was which so tickled the fancy of Tony Lumpkin, I have no means 
of ascertaining. Contemporary records are altogether silent on the 
subject, and the legend seems to be lost in the dust of ages. But I 
do know that there was a stupid old pointer dog bearing the name 
of Grouse, who lived in our family for so many years that he came at 
last to be regarded as a kind of member of it, and was treated with 
that sort of condescending kindness, varied by occasional ill-usage, 
to which all poor relations are more or less subject. There was no 
harm in the dog. He could not bite, for his teeth were all gone ; 
and his bark was a feeble, wheezy, asthmatic sound which would 
not frighten a child. He had not much to speak of in the way 
of a tail, but that small portion which remained he would still wag 
with astonishing energy when victuals were looming in the distance. 
He was liver-colour and brown, with large spots, and speckled 
all over like a turkey’s egg. My father could not bear to have the 
dog prowling about the house ; the stable, he said, was his proper 
residence. But although Grouse was duly evicted with ceremony as 
scant as if he had been an Irish tenant-at-will, no sooner was dinner 
over, the red-moreen curtains drawn, and the little bandy-legged table 
with the bottles and glasses placed in front of the fire, just as my father 
was mixing for himself his first glass of whisky and hot water, than the 
pointer would emerge from some unknown retreat, and coiling him- 
self up into a sort of ball, place his head on his extended forepaws, 
and wink his old eyes with an expression so peculiarly affectionate 
that no one had the heart to dislodge him. My mother was attached 


* Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. W. J. Colville, C.B., now Comptroller to H.R.H, the 


Duke of Edinburgh. 
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to the dog, for my young brother had used him in the days of in. 
fancy as a sort of horse, and ridden him about the house; and the 
servants, who were fond of the child, treated the dog with respect 
for the sake of his little master, who had gone away into the com. 
pany of the angels. So Grouse gradually subsided into an instity. 
tion, and in respect to his memory I must say that a more thor. 
‘ oughly amiable quadruped never existed. The weak points of his 
character were self-conceit and obstinacy. He was as deaf as q 
post—but I have known a Lord Chancellor (to be sure he was ap 
Irish one) who was afflicted with the same infirmity—and although 
the old pointer may have originally understood his profession as well 
as any lawyer who ever wore a wig, his best days were over. He 
could no longer distinguish the scent of game with scientific aceu- 
racy; he did not obey the word of command, simply because he could 
not hear it; and when he came to a point, a water-wagtail, a field. 
fare, or a lark would rise before him much more frequently than 
a partridge, and he would make an attempt to catch the bird, 
ludicrously abortive by reason of its clumsiness, wagging the while 
his stump of a tail to and fro with surprising velocity. 

Since Grouse was gathered to his fathers, and went the way of 
all pointers (he died of sheer old age), many a dog has owned me for 
a master ; but with the exception of Cartouche, a white poodle, whom 
I purchased when he was about the size of my hand for a five-frane 
piece from an itinerant vendor on the Pont Neuf, I cannot remember 
one whose fidelity was more undeviating. When I came home from 
school for the holidays, Grouse was always the foremost in the 
family group assembled on the hall door-steps to welcome my 
arrival ; and when the bitter hour of my departure came, he whined 
his farewell in a fashion so lugubrious that it affected me almost to 
tears. So deeply did I feel his death when the mournful event 
occurred, that I registered a vow I would never have another canine 
favourite. This resolution, like many a better one, I failed to keep. 
IT have had many. Cartouche was the last. I brought him home, 
decorated with a collar of red-satin ribbon, in a small basket to the 
Hotel Mirabeau. I quote from Tom Ingoldsby : 

‘It was a litter, a litter of five, 
Four were drown’d and one left alive, 
And the bagman determined to bring him up, 


To eat of his bit and share of his cup, 
He was such a dear little curly-tail’d pup.’ 


Cartouche was all this to me, and more. Nor can I leave the sub- 
ject, although it has nothing whatever to do with this narrative, 
without placing on record an instance of my four-footed favourite’s 
faithfulness and sagacity, which is more surprising than anything 
to be found in Mr. Jesse’s book. I was leaving Boulogne-sur-Mer 
one dark winter evening by the tidal boat. Those were the days of 
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orts, when the traveller was bothered by gendarmes, who stood 
at the ladder. Cartouche, I suppose, not liking the look of these 

try, barked as he passed, and one of the soldiers, resenting the 
insult, made a flourish at the dog with his sword. The steam was 
up, the paddles were in motion, and as I lingered on the gangway 
trying to catch the dog, the captain shouted that I must either come 
on board or return on shore, for he could wait no longer. Import- 
ant business demanded my presence in London on the following day, 
so with a heavy heart I was obliged to leave my poor friend to his 
fate, never expecting I should see his face on earth any more. In about 
ten days afterwards I returned, and there on the end of the wooden 
pier stood Cartouche looking seawards. A bare-legged fishwoman in Mt 
scarlet petticoats was by his side, and when I subsequently claimed a 
the animal as my property (his exuberant delight left little doubt on 
the subject), the good lady informed me that the dog had resided 
with her family for some days, and added with a bow, ‘ Il est trées- 
gentil, ce monsieur-la ; mes enfans l’adoraient ;’ and she received 
the small gold coin I gave her in payment of the poodle’s board and 
lodging with a reluctance which in a French fishwife was perfectly 


charming. 
































CuaptTer II. 







THE OLD JOE MANTON. 


In the right-hand corner of the study, as that mysterious den 
was called where my father used to compose his sermons (he was a 
dignitary of the Irish Church), half hid by a number of walking- 
sticks, fishing-rods, billhooks, and other implements of horticultural | 
use, there was an old double gun. It had originally flint locks, which 
had been clumsily altered to suit the exigences of more modern 
sporting science into the percussion system. The barrels were brown 
with age, and worn by frequent use almost as thin as a sheet of 
paper. ‘To become the possessor of this fowling-piece had long 
been the constant object of my youthful ambition. My nightly sleep 
was broken thinking of it, and often when I was deep in the in- 
tricacies of the fifth proposition of the first book of Euclid— 
which was then called the Ass’s Bridge—the thought of the old 
Joe Manton would force itself on my mind and interrupt the sequence 
of logical ratiocination. The gun came, in short, between me and 
my rest. Upon two occasions I contrived furtively to abstract it 
from the corner, but it was speedily missed, and its instant restora- 
tion insisted on. 

‘I have been at considerable expense, boy,’ my father would 
say, ‘with your education. You are now in your senior freshman 
year at Trinity, and I would rather you gave me some other proof 
that there are brains in that handsome head of yours than by blow- 
ing them out in consequence of the old gun bursting in your hands, 
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to say nothing of having that vulgar dog the county coroner, whom 
Inever could endure, coming here to hold an inquest upon you. Stick 
to your books, get classical honours, go in for a scholarship, and then 
perhaps I may be able to find the means of setting you up with g 
gun of your own, that is to say if my rent-charge is paid. But 
what with the general depreciation of agricultural produce, the potato 
‘famine, and the late bad harvest, we seem on the road to ruin.’ 
My father’s speech, frequently repeated, bored me so much that 
I soon abandoned the obnoxious subject, and fell to reading the 
Georgics of Virgil and cracking my brains over Dr. Brinkley’s as. 
tronomy, which were the books prescribed by the Board of Trinity 
for the forthcoming examination. But a disturbing genius was fre. 
quently at my elbow, I lament to say, in the person of Dominie 
Sampson. I shall tell my readers all about him presently : he is well 
entitled to a separate chapter. Frequently a guest at the rectory, 
he would interrupt my solitary studies and lure me out for a stroll, 
‘Your mother thinks you are spoiling your complexion, you con- 
founded young sap. When I was your age I had never read half s 
much, and yet I carried everything before me.’ Here the Dominie 
would tap the lid of his silver snuff-box, take a huge pinch of the 
mixture called Lundyfoot, and smile at the recollection of his youth- 
fal triumphs. There was no more reading for that day. My mind 
became unsettled, as we wandered from the odes of Horace and 
the flowery paths of Virgilian literature into the more attractive 
regions of my friend’s varied experience of life, and I heard him de- 
scribe how when a boy of more tender years than mine he could bring 
down his brace of birds right and left, thrash a watchman (Charlies 
were still extant in those days), and perform many other exploits which 
excited my respectful admiration. Although a beneficed clergyman, 
the Dominie had a perfect knowledge of firearms, and would descant 
for many minutes together on the comparative merits of the deto- 
nator, which was then beginning to supersede the old flintlocks used 
by the sportsmen of fifty years ago. He preferred the flint; it might 
be slow, he said, but was undeniably certain, and he would under- 
take to ‘wipe the eye’ of any more modern sportsman with his own 
old-fashioned fowling-piece. I may as well inform my readers that 
in sporting phraseology to wipe a man’s eye simply means to bring 
down a bird which has been previously missed by the first person 
who has fired at it. In after years, when, armed with my new 
double-barrelled detonating Rigby, I used to blaze away right into 
the midst of a covey of partridges, frequently without touching a 
feather, the Dominie would raise his old gun to his shoulder, take 
a pinch of snuff, pick off the old birds with surprising accuracy, and 
then laugh in the face of his youthful admirer. But I must not 
anticipate. A story, when properly told, should have not a begin- 
ning only, but a middle, and also an end; and as I had intended 
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this chapter to be entirely devoted to the description of my father’s 
old Joe Manton, I must not wander from that design. It was 
with this gun I accomplished the death of my first snipe, in the 
manner I am now about to narrate. But when the transaction 
reached my father’s ears, he was so much alarmed by it, as well as 
by the apprehension of the vulgar county coroner holding an inquest 
upon his son, that he persuaded Dominie Sampson to purchase the 
objectionable fowling-piece, and it disappeared for ever after from 


my sight. 


Cuyapter ITI. 
DOMINIE SAMPSON, 


Tue Reverend Marmaduke Sampson was a fair type of a country 
clergyman, such as he existed in Ireland fifty years ago. The race 
is extinct now. Like the famous breed of blood-red setters, the 
green serpents, the Dublin Bay haddocks, and other renowned Hiber- 
nian products which have gradually Gisappeared since Castlereagh 
carried the nefarious Union, they are unknown, and their fame 
exists only in the glorious traditions of the past. The parson of 
those days was an educated gentleman, quiet and unassuming in 
his manner, preaching a sermon of what would now be called the 
Broad-school character, not averse to society nor indifferent to 
the charms of a bottle of sound old port. He did not hunt, but 
in other less exciting field sports, such as shooting and fishing, 
he had no objection to participate. He was sedulously active in 
the discharge of all the duties of his sacred office, and unremit- 
ting in his attention to cases of sickness or distress. The whole 
of his income was spent among his flock. At Christmas time he 
distributed blankets and old coats to the poor. He supplied flannel 
petticoats to the old women, a store of copper money, eleemosynary 
tobacco, and, when occasion required it, even a dram for the wan- 
dering beggar. Of him it may be said, in the words of Goldsmith, 


‘ His pity gave e’er charity began.’ 


When his time came, he was followed to the grave by a train 
of sincere mourners. The gray-headed old sexton, who had buried 
so many of his parishioners, performed at last the functions of his 
office for the minister himself. He left little behind him. His 
banker’s balance, if he ever had a banker, was down to zero; but 
let us hope he had a handsome balance placed to his credit in that 
undiscovered country where neither moths nor rust can corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and steal. 

It would be difficult to find a fairer specimen of this class 
than my friend. He was a good classical scholar, having gradu- 
ated with honours at Trinity. Many years of his early life were 
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spent as a chaplain in the Navy, seeing, like Ulysses, many mep 
and many cities. He was present at one or two of our great 
naval engagements; and he liked, when about half through hig 
bottle of old port, to be drawn out on the subject of the bombard. 
ment of Algiers, which he would describe with graphic comicality, 
‘I was walking the quarter-deck,’ he would say, ‘with my Lord 
Exmouth, in the thick of it; the shot was flying like hail, but the 
old admiral gave his orders as coolly as if he were at a naval review, 
He passed several times, I remember well, by a piece of sailcloth, 
which was lying in a heap upon the deck. I lifted up one end 
of it, and there lay a little midshipman fast asleep in the midst of 
that tremendous cannonade. I wanted to wake thé youngster, but 
the admiral prevented re. ‘‘ Poor little man,” he said, ‘let him 
have his sleep out now.”’ Then he would describe how, before the 
bombardment commenced, the Impregnable, which was the name of 
his ship, ranged up alongside of the town-wall, which was crowded 
with the natives. ‘ Lord Exmouth, taking off his cocked-hat, addressed 
them with all the politeness of a British officer. ‘‘Go away home, 
good friends,” he said. ‘I give you ten minutes; my broadside 
is about to open, and in five minutes more you will be all in —.”” 
I could fill, I believe, a volume with the anecdotes of my nautical 
friend the Dominie. Occasionally we called him ‘ Admiral,’ but the 
former sobriquet he acquired in an accidental manner. We had 
been reading one morning with great interest a novel called Guy 
Mannering, written by one Walter Scott, when we saw a gig, drawn 
by an old gray horse with a short tail, coming slowly up the avenue, 
In it was Mr. Sampson. We rushed with one accord to the door 
to receive him, clapping our hands and shouting ‘ Prodigious!’ 
meaning thereby to express our delight at his advent, for no one 
could make himself more agreeable to young people. From that 
day he was known in the household generally by the name of ‘Do- 
minie.” A room was allotted to him which went by his name, in 
which, whenever the old gray was visible in the distance, a fire was 
lighted and every preparation made which could contribute to the 
guest’s comfort. At Christmas his arrival was generally looked 
for; being a bachelor, his own home felt lonely; he was glad to 
join our family circle upon such occasions, and he contributed much 
to the gaiety. 

It was a fine bright sunshiny morning early in January, a frost 
was on the pane, and the ground outside was crisped with its white 
powder as I sat in my little room much absorbed in deep thought, 
all the powers of my youthful intellect being concentrated upon a 
certain astronomical problem which puzzled me abominably—it 
was ‘ how to measure the height of a mountain in the moon’—when 
I heard a cheerful voice underneath the window shouting ‘ Ship 
ahoy!’ Looking out, I espied the stalwart form of the Dominie 
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looming large in the sunshine on the lawn, and occupied with his 
morning cigar. 

‘Ship ahoy! What cheer, Admiral?’ I replied, putting my 
head out of the window. 

‘What are you about up there? bothering your brains as usual, 



















‘ality, 

Lord eh, youngster ?” 

it the ‘Astronomy; only old Brinkley,’ I replied mournfully, ‘is a 
view, hard nut to crack, he is.’ 

loth, ‘Can you ascertain the ‘‘ horizontal parallax of a star,” you 
end young donkey ?’ inquired his reverence. 

st of ‘No, Admiral,’ replied I. ‘But can you inform me how the 





deuce I am to measure the height of a mountain in the moon?’ 

‘Nothing easier. Why, it’s child’s play compared to the Ass’s 
Bridge, over which I took you in a canter. Sring your book down 
here.’ 

Descending slowly with the well-thumbed volume of Brinkley in 
my hand, I found my friend on the lawn, and the little difficulty 
which had so impeded my progress was soon removed. 

‘ Now,’ said the Dominie, ‘let us take a walk round the farm, 




















ide 
Si which I don’t think your father attends to as he ought. By the 
cal way, where is his worship this morning? I have not seen him 
he since breakfast.’ 
ad ‘He has gone over to the quarter-sessions at Hillsborough. The 
uy Marquis is to be there to-day.’ 
mn ‘Active magistrate he is. I would have gone with him had I 
@, known.’ 
or ‘ Perhaps he did not wish you to know, for he has taken your 
? old gray horse in the gig ; our black mare has gone lame.’ 
e ‘He is quite welcome. The gray wants exercise, and, for the 
t matter of that, so do I. What a charming morning this would be 
- for the snipe !’ 

‘ That it would, if we had only a gun.’ 

‘ We can borrow your father’s, the old Joe Manton, which he is 





so anxious for me to buy.’ 

‘True,’ I said, ‘if we could only get at it. But we should also 
require a dog.’ 

‘Why, there’s the old brown pointer.’ 

‘Grouse ain’t up to much. Then powder and shot and caps, 
such lots of things besides.’ 

‘ All of these we can get in the village; the gun is the first thing. 
Where may that implement of destruction be at present ?’ 

‘In my father’s study. The door is locked, and the key in his 
pocket.’ 

‘Let us reconnoitre. My Lord Exmouth got into the Bay of 
Algiers in spite of the torpedoes and batteries. Where there’s a 
will there’s a way,’ said the Dominie. 
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Now the window of my father’s sanctum opened upon the gar. 
den. The lower part was as hermetically closed as the Duke's 
windows at Apsley House, but the upper part was generally lef 
open to admit the air when the room was unoccupied. 

The old sailor seized at once upon the weak point of the enemy’s 
defences. 

‘Get up upon the sill, boy,’ he said; ‘ pull down the sash ; put 
one foot on the ledge; jump into the room, and hand me out the 
gun; then make the best of your way out again. Take care you 
don’t break any of the glass, or I shall have to pay for it.’ 

The feat was not difficult of accomplishment ; in those days | 
was young and active. James Hamilton, now one of her Majesty’s 
counsel, was the only man at Trinity who could beat me at a level 
jump—two-and-twenty feet was his ‘métier.’ I could no more 
perform such a feat now, or get in through a window twelve feet 
from the ground, than I could come down in a parachute. But 
I soon obeyed the parson’s orders, handed him out the old Joe 
Manton, and rejoined him on the lawn, without leaving behind any 
traces of my escapade in the shape of broken glass or other mischief, 

Now in the little village at the foot of the hill there dwelt a 
certain shoemaker whose name was Mike Finegan ; I should with 
more propriety have called him a cobbler, for the bent of his genius 
lay rather in soling and heeling old shoes than in the manufacture 
of new ones. He had married a woman old enough to be his grand- 
mother, with a great fortune—she had actually 100/. down; and 
with that sum Mr. Finegan set up a shop. There all sorts of mis- 
cellaneous articles were exposed for sale—hardware, clothing apparel, 
waxed ends, gunpowder, groceries, tobacco, string, candles, reaping- 
hooks, razors, red herrings, and bread ; there was scarcely anything 
required by a country farmer which that village emporium could not 
supply. 

Mr. Finegan, who was a bit of a poacher as well as a cobbler, 
stood at the door of his shop with his leather apron on, occupied in 
smoking a short clay pipe, and a knowing-looking white bull-terrier, 
with one eye, sat beside him, blinking and winking his remaining 
orbit in the sunshine. 

‘ Good-morning, your reverence,’ he said, taking off his hat with 
a gesture of profound respect when he saw my companion. ‘Is it 
taking the young squire out for a day’s shooting you are ?’ 

‘Exactly so,’ replied the Dominie, ‘and a serious expense 
I am about to incur. Here is half-a-crown—powder, snipe-shot, 
caps, &c. ; let us have all that is necessary for a gentleman’s outfit 
on so great an occasion.’ 

‘ With all the pleasure in life,’ replied Mr. Finegan, clutching 
the coin and disappearing into the recesses of his magazine, whence 

he speedily returned bringing with him everything we required. 
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‘I have brought rather more shot than you'll want—boys shoot 
wild; I have seen his ‘‘ young honour” try his hand at that sort 
of game of play before—and I'll take you straight to a place where 
we'll find lots of birds; they'll lie like stones on such a fine frosty 
morning.’ 

CuartTer IV. 


THE DEATH OF THE SNIPE. 


A cERTAIN famous lord of trade and plantations, whose name was 
John Locke, in his book on the human understanding, has compared 
our recollections to shadows passing in the sunshine over a field of 
waving corn. The similitude is not inapt, but I should like to know 
how it is, as we advance in life, the memory of recent events 
becomes more transient, while circumstances which happened long 
ago seem quite fresh in our recollection! A thousand events of far 
greater moment which have happened since then have left but a 
passing impression on my mind, while every circumstance connected 
with this sporting incident of my boyhood is remembered with the 
utmost distinctness. 

That bright fresh winter’s morning, the crisp frosty ground 
sparkling in the sunshine, the drops of ice hanging from the leafless 
trees; the stalwart form of the parson, in his shovel-hat, with the 
old Joe Manton on his shoulder; the cobbler in his leather apron, 
with a red-woollen comforter wound round his neck, and the white 
bull-terrier bounding before him, and Grouse the old pointer bringing 
up the rear—are all as clearly before me as if they were looking out 
of the canvas of Hogarth or Wilkie; and if I were to be shot for 
it, I cannot recall the name of a gentleman with whom I dined last 
week, or a single syllable of the conversation which took place at 
his hospitable board. 

At no great distance from the confines of the glebe farm across 
the river, and on the other side of the hill, lay a wide expanse of 
marshy meadow-land, which the thrifty tenant was endeavouring to 
reclaim by the process of irrigation. It was therefore intersected 
by numerous small rivulets of running water, where in so sharp a 
frost the snipe was sure to come to feed. To this happy hunt- 
ing ground we bent our steps. The cobbler knew the place well. 
‘When the moon is near the full, and ice is on the water, the 
‘“burds” do frequent such a place,’ he said ; ‘later on they make for 
the heather and the moorland. Let us walk down the wind, and we'll 
get plenty of shots, your reverence; they'll lie well such a morning.’ 

This history will be read by many hundred intelligent persons, 
who have no farther acquaintance with the snipe than as a delicacy 
served up on a napkin, surrounded by chips of dry toast. They eat 
him, lick their lips, and thank God for that savory morsel ; but as to 
the habits of the bird when living, the mode in which he is taken, or 
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the difficulties and dangers by which his capture is surrounded, they 
are as ignorant as the present writer is of the precession of the 
equinoxes or the nature of Greek roots. To such simple folks] 
would only say, that the snipe in his lifetime is a wary bird and 
difficult of approach. Many a sportsman who can bring down g 
grouse or a partridge with unerring accuracy is baffled by the snipe, 
and gives up the pursuit of such eccentric game in despair. 

When the snipe rises he does not fly straight away like any 
other winged creature, but proceeds in zigzag course quite peculiar 
to himself. Unless, therefore, the sportsman is quick enough to 
catch him as he rises from the ground, or sufficiently patient to re- 
serve his fire until the bird has finished his gyrations, any attempt 
to shoot him will prove only a lamentable failure. Great courage, 
fine patience, and consummate tact are the qualities of mind with 
which the sportsman must be gifted. If not endowed with these, 
let him pursue the red deer, the ptarmigan, the woodcock, the 
pheasant, or the grouse: he must leave the snipe alone ; otherwise 
he will get up to his waist in a swamp or flounder into a quag- 
mire, and the birds he endeavoured to kill will fly away uttering 
what Mr. Disraeli, when he adorned the Opposition benches, used 
to call a wild shriek of liberty. I was always of opinion that 
the snipe knew perfectly well when danger was approaching, that 
his life was about to be placed in jeopardy, and that he adopted this 
device of malice aforethought, as the best mode that occurred to 
him of baffling the design of his enemy. 

In pursuance of the cobbler’s advice we walked down the tract of 
meadow-land with our backs to the wind, the white bull-terrier 
pushing his way through the rushes and the pointer coming occa- 
sionally to a dead set, as if game lay directly under his nose. 

‘ Good dog, very good dog,’ said the Dominie in high approba- 
tion. 

‘Don’t mind the dorted old beast, your reverence,’ said Mr. 
Finegan, touching his hat; ‘ I knows his artful ways. He isa hum- 
bug, that ’ere dog; have an eye on the white bull-terrier—there’s 
no deceit about him.’ 

The animal referred to was curiously investigating a large tuft 
of rushes, into which he suddenly leaped with a mighty spring, and 
out flew a leash of fine snipe. Up went the old Joe Manton to the 
parson’s shoulder. The first shot proved harmless, but the second 
brought to the ground one of the birds, upon which the bull-terrier 
immediately pounced as if it had been a rat, proceeding leisurely 
to swallow it, bones, feathers, and all. 

Snap was too quick for his master; he made off with the bird 
in his mouth, having probably had no breakfast that morning, and 
by the time the old Joe Manton was reloaded he came back licking 
his lips with every external sign of extreme satisfaction. 
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‘T’ll whop the life out of him if I can catch him,’ said the cobbler, 
whistling and making signals to the dog. 

But the summons was in vain; the bull-terrier regarded it 
not; and following the example of Lord Nelson at Copenhagen, he 
turned his blind eye to the signal of recall, caracoling through the 
rushes. Presently he flushed another brace of birds, one of which fell 
before the Dominie’s fire. The animal’s appetite had probably been 
appeased by the first morsel, or he had already begun to feel the 
pangs of indigestion, for he altogether abstained from any predatory 
attempts on the second bird, which we received uninjured. We found 
snipe in abundance ; they lay well; and by the time the parson had 
bagged his six brace, for the credit, as he said, of the cloth, he 
handed me the old Joe Manton. 

‘Now, youngster,’ he said, ‘ try your luck ; see what you can do. 
Don’t be ina hurry. Wait until the birds get a good way off, and 
then let fly at them.’ 

We had secured the bull-terrier by a piece of cord to prevent 
him from any farther mischief, and the old pointer went flounder- 
ing about in a sort of morass, where I thought he would have 
disappeared altogether from our sight. Presently he blundered 
into a ‘ wisp,’ as it is called, of snipe, and a cloud of them rose 
screaming in the air. I blazed away with both barrels; but 
these children of the air flew quite cheerfully away, not a single 
feather the worse. 

‘Good shooting that,’ said the Dominie, with a sneer, as he 
took a great pinch of snuff; ‘ they are laughing at you, boy.’ 

‘He made them leave that, anyhow,’ said the cobbler, consoling 
me, as, shading his eyes with his hand, he watched some object in 
the distance. 

‘Not the least doubt of it,’ said the Dominie; ‘ but what are 
you staring at ?’ 

‘I have marked two of them down,’ replied Mr. Finegan; ‘ I'll 
take the young squire up to the very spot. If he don’t kill one 
now, why, then, may I never sole another shoe in all my life !’ 

We proceeded together, the cobbler and I, for some little dis- 
tance, when he suddenly stopped short, and said, 

‘Now, sir, you see that bit of broken ground with the fern and 
rushes, to the right ; two of them have dropped there. Ill throw 
a stone in, and when they rise, you lift the gun to your shoulder, 
follow the flight of the foremost with the muzzle, and don’t fire until 
I touch your arm.’ 

We cautiously approached the spot indicated, conversing in 
whispers. 

‘ Now then,’ says Mike, ‘ are you ready ?’ 

I nodded, my heart was beating audibly with excitement. The 
stone was thrown, and up flew the birds. I raised the old Joe 
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Manton, following the flight of the foremost. In less than half, 
minute the preconcerted signal was given, and I fired first one 
barrel, and then, by way of making matters certain, the other, and 
down went both the birds on the greensward, as dead as Julius 
Cesar or King Theodore of Abyssinia. 

‘ Hooray, hooray!’ shouted the cobbler, waving his hat in the 
air, and dancing with delight. 

It was in this way I shot my first snipe. Since that remarkable 
occurrence [ have done many things for the first time, and also | 
hope for the last; I have broken the bank of ‘Hombourg les 
Monts ;’ I have accomplished the death of a stag of ten; I have 
killed a salmon twenty pounds’ weight; I have shot a capercailzie 
in the woods of the North, and fought a smallsword duel witha 
German student cunning of fence; I have seen more than one 
pitched battle ; I have run away with a fashionable widow of quality, 
who subsequently abandoned me for some one she liked better ; but 
not a single one of these transactions produced the same sensation 
of intense excitement and delight as this simple incident of which I 
have thus minutely recorded the history. The memory of other 
events may fade and perish, like the mouldering imagery on a for- 
gotten tombstone, where, although the inscription has been effaced 
by the hand of time, the cold white marble remains. The story I 
have just related is imperishable, like that marble. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE LITTLE DINNER AT THE RECTORY, 


My father was one of the most hospitable men in the whole county. 
No gentleman ever came to the house on magisterial business without 
being invited to dine as a matter of course. On that very morning 
a party of the police, commanded by a sub-inspector, and under the 
supervision of an officer of excise, had been scouring the neigh- 
bouring mountains in pursuit of a still, which they had seized and 
brought before the nearest magistrate, in order to swear such in- 
formations against the supposed proprietor as would entitle them to 
a warrant for his capture. In former times this officer was a gauger 
pur et simple, illiterate, vulgar, and coarse. More recently the 
office came to be filled by a person of education, who wore a uni- 
form, and gave himself all the airs of an officer holding her Majesty's 
commission, as in point of fact he did. We found the party at 
dinner reinforced by the society of the excise officer and his com- 
panion, who both descanted eloquently on the arduous nature of 
the duty they had that morning been performing. 

‘If I had only caught Tim Rafferty,’ Captain Plumer said, ‘be 
japers I’d have sliced his nose off, such a dance as he has led us! 
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But we have got hold of the still, and that’s a satisfaction. Let 
us hope for better luck next time.’ 

‘ Amen, Captain Plumer,’ said the Dominie piously; ‘ that illicit 
distillation causes a vast amount of mischief in my parish, and the 
sooner it is put an end to the better.’ 

Our new curate, who, whether he deserved it or not, had the 
reputation of having been a fast man in his time at Trinity, here 
interposed with the ill-timed observation that he thought a glass of 

theen was uncommonly good sort of tipple—‘a purer spirit by 
far,’ he added, ‘than either Kinahan or Dunville could supply.’ 

‘Mr. Armstrong, I really am quite ashamed of you,’ said my 
mother; ‘ curates, in my opinion, should confine themselves entirely 
to tea.’ 

‘No man, my dear madam, could go through a course of divinity 
upon tea,’ said the Dominie ; ‘something more invigorating is ne- 
cessary. October’—this was the name of a heady ale for which 
Trinity was famous—‘ or Guinness’s brown stout would, in my 
opinion, be essential.’ 

The curate blushed to the tip of his ears, and was silent. 

In Ireland it was the custom, when dinner was over and the ladies 
had retired, to draw a little table opposite the fire, around which 
the company assembled, the decanters containing the red wines and 
the white wines were placed thereon, together with certain corpulent 
black bottles containing liquors of a more potent and exhilarating 
nature; lemons and sugar were there too; a little kettle steamed 
and spluttered on the hob. Each guest selected for himself the 
liquor he liked the best, and drank it with a cheerful spirit. 

‘And now, gentlemen, pray how have you been spending the 
morning ?’ said my father, turning to Mr. Sampson; ‘I hope you 
have been giving this young cub of mine a preparatory canter through 
the Georgics. If he don’t get honours this time, I fear I shall have 
to send him to sea. He’s young enough for a midshipman, ain’t he ?’ 

‘We have been out snipe-shooting,’ replied the Dominie, boldly 
looking his host full in the face, for he knew that an event of such 
magnitude would be safe to reach my father’s ears, perhaps through 
some channel less favourable. 

‘God bless my soul!’ replied my father; ‘but how about the 
gun? where did that come from ?’ 

‘It was your old Joe Manton we borrowed for the occasion,’ 
replied the Dominie. 

My father started. 

‘The barrels of that gun are as thin as a wafer. Do you want 
the unfortunate boy to blow his brains out? Besides, don’t you 
think you might as well have gone through the ceremony of asking 
my permission ?’ 

‘Why, your reverence,’ replied the Dominie, ‘you drove my horse 
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over to the quarter sessions without my leave, and so I took your 
gun without yours; and if the barrels are so worn that you think 
the gun is dangerous, why did you want me to buy it, and give 
you a five-pound note for it, eh? Answer me that, if you please!’ 

In this passage of arms the Dominie certainly had the best of it, 
for my father, anxious to get the gun out of the house, had pre. 
viously offered it to him, as he said, a bargain, and did, as I haye 
stated, ultimately induce him to become the purchaser. 

While this conversation was proceeding, and the punch had 
been meandering round the table, each man helping himself out of 
the bottle he liked best, I noticed a certain curious contortion cross 
the face of the officer of excise as he sipped his toddy. He took 
another mouthful, shook his head in a musing, doubtful sort of 
fashion, then seizing hold of the black bottle, he sniffed at it, relish- 
ing the bouquet apparently with as much zest as if it had been a 
fresh fragrant moss-rose. 

‘ That’s a mighty fine speerit; I like the taste of it uncommonly,’ 
said Captain Plumer. 

‘Then I am glad to hear it,’ said my father, smiling. ‘ Pray 
mix yourself another glass.’ 

‘I can swear to the smell,’ said the excise officer, glaring 
fiercely at my father. 

‘Indeed, you must have a very fine nose,’ interrupted the Do- 
minie, pushing over his silver snuff-box. ‘Try a pinch of Lundyfoot.’ 

(N.B. It was a bottle of potheen which had never paid her 
Majesty, one halfpenny of duty the officer had lighted upon by 
mistake.) 

The situation was serious. My father was a dignitary of the 
Church, a magistrate of the county; he was entertaining at his table 
her Majesty’s officers of excise, whose duty it was to seize upon all 
such liquors and confiscate them. 

But Dominie Sampson, being a man of the world, proved equal 
to the emergency. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘fill your glasses; we'll drink, if you 
please, the glorious, pious, and immortal memory of the great and 
good King William, who saved us from knavery, slavery, brass 
money, and wooden shoes. All officers should drink it in a bumper.’ 

This was a toast that no gentleman of loyalty, especially one 
holding her Majesty’s commission, could in those days refuse. 

It was given standing, with all the honours; and the exciseman 
drank it in the objectionable liquor. 

‘ And now, gentlemen,’ said my father, ‘as the lemons, you see, 
are finished, and no more can be had nearer than Belfast, which is 
twenty miles off, suppose we join the ladies.’ 





CLOSING DAYS 


Tue plashing breakers on the beach seem to the listening ear 

To wail a soft sweet plaintive dirge for the departing year ; 

The yellow leaves, whirl’d o’er the path by the sharp autumn 
breeze, 

In eddying clouds are falling fast from all the rustling trees. 


The frost-beads sparkle on the grass, bright in the chilly dawn ; 
The mateless thrush his lonely meal seeks on the rectory lawn ; 
The laurustinus ’gins to show her white and roseate flowers— 
Sure token that have fled at last the summer’s golden hours. 


Black berries on the privet hang, the ash shows clusters red, 

Crown’d with a scarlet diadem King Oak’s majestic head ; 

The elms are orange, the queen beech is robed in russet brown, 

And from the graceful pendent birch dun leaves come showering 
down. 


Close in the furze the linnet lies, the lark’s shrill voice is mute, 

No longer from the cherry-bough the blackbird tunes his flute ; 

The white-throat and the nightingale to sunnier climes have 
flown, 

And on the berried holly-bough the redbreast sings alone. 


Ah, sweet and solemn are the days that mark the dying year, 

Waking, like music, in the heart some slumbering memories 
dear— 

Of times gone by, of friends long dead, of happy fleeting hours, 

When our fond youth was one long dream of love and joy and 
flowers. 


ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 





HIS SECOND INHERITANCE 


BY FREDERICK TALBOT, AUTHOR OF ‘ LOTTIE’S FORTUNE,’ ‘ THE WINNING 
HAZARD,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV. BROWN OR MARTIN. 


In the house at Avenue-gardens, once so cheerful, the presence of 
death made itself felt in many sombre ways. The undertaker seemed 
to have taken possession of the place, and strange men crept noise. 
lessly about ; melancholy modistes came with boxes full of the most 
fashionable woe. Arthur Wilford, in his lifetime, had often railed 
against the trumpery but costly pageantry of funeral pomps ; and his 
nieces had no real wish to celebrate his death by dressing themselves 
out in costly black silk and crapes that stood on end. But custom 
ordered it, and no stand was made against it by any one. 

Audrey, notwithstanding her grief for the loss of one who had 
been to her as a father, could not help dwelling upon the thought 
that she was now rich and free—free to bestow her riches on whom 
she pleased, saving, indeed, the one on whom she felt the greatest 
inclination to bestow them. The promise she had made her uncle 
seemed doubly sacred now. And yet she could not help protesting 
against it, and doubting in her heart if it really were valid. She 
could not help wondering, if she were put to the test—if Westley 
came to her and claimed the affection that was already his—could 
she put away these living loving ties for a cold dead promise ? 

But she was not put to the test. She had thought, as a matter 
of course, that Westley, their only near relation, would have come 
to them at once, as soon as he heard of his uncle’s death ; and she 
was prepared to welcome him as a brother—for her heart yearned for 
sympathy and affection at this trying time. Day after day passed 
away; and whilst Audrey at first listened eagerly for every sound in 
the hush and stillness of the house, and fancied that every distant 
footstep must be his, after a while she grew weary of expectation, and 
began to feel the resentment of one neglected and forgotten. 

Westley was present at the funeral. They buried Arthur Wilford 
in the family vault in Fordham churchyard ; and Westley joined the 
cortége only at the lychgate. Beyond a distant ceremonious salute 
at parting, he took no notice of his cousins, and made his way back 
to town at once and alone. 

And yet Audrey could not help making excuses for him: he had 
been badly treated by them. The unopened letter returned to him 
was, after all, a rebuff that no man of spirit could well brook. Then 
she was rich now, and he so poor; his pride would keep them 
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apart. Well, it was better so; and then she would not be tempted 
to break her promise to the dead. And yet it was sorrowful to drift 
apart like this, without a word of explanation or farewell. He was 
unhappy too, and in misfortune, and she might hold out a helping 
hand, but she dared not. She dared not take the initiative, and 
disregard the most strongly expressed wishes of their departed bene- 
factor. No, she could not do it. 

Audrey felt sadly solitary and uncared for now. Hester’s head 
was full of the most becoming styles of mourning, and was a little 
puffed up at the independence of her new position. There was one 
in the household, however, who had watched the course affairs were 
taking with an attentive eye. This was Martin, who had already 
penetrated his mistress’s secret. Martin, amply satisfied himself, 
and his future provided for, was anxious to see the young ladies 
fairly settled and off his hands, as.he expressed it. He was rather 
fond of young Wilford, whom he characterised as a ‘nice free affable 
young gent; and after all it would be a good thing to keep the 
money in the family.’ He determined, then, to make some excuse 
for finding out Mr. Wilford; and he had sufficient confidence in his 
own diplomatic powers to feel sure that he would be able to induce 
him to come as a visitor to Avenue-gardens, without compromising 
in any way himself or Miss Wilford. 

Martin knew the address of young Westley, for the letter Audrey 
had written him at Bodley-terrace had passed through his hands. 
Martin had the curiosity at the time to hunt out the place in the 
Directory, and found that the occupier of the house was a Mrs. 
Brown. There was nothing particularly informing in that; but it 
had fixed the address in his memory. ‘Mrs. Brown, Bodley-terrace,’ 
he had repeated over and over again to himself, and he had wildly 
speculated as to what manner of person Mrs. Brown could be. A 
widow, no doubt, who let ‘apartments.’ Perhaps a nice tight little 
widow, with a good houseful of furniture, who only wanted some 
capital to make her occupation a flourishing one. Martin had a great 
fancy for a genteel little widow; and now that he was in a position 
to humour his own fancies, he had made up his mind to look out for 
one. 

It was not, then, without romantic thoughts in his head that 
Martin made his way one evening, as soon as dinner was over, to 
Bodley-terrace. If he killed two birds with one stone, and brought 
back the truant lover at the same time that he secured a nice little 
widow for himself, would it not be a pleasing coincidence ? 

Jane opened the door to him; and in answer to his inquiry for 
Mr. Wilford, said she did not know whether he were at home or not; 
she would ask her mistress. 

‘Then,’ said Martin, ‘ you may as well ask her if I can speak 
to her for a moment.’ 
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‘Come in, then,’ said Jane encouragingly ; and Martin followed 
her into the parlour, where the servant announced him as ‘ A gen. 
tleman, please, ma’am—wants to speak to Mr. Wilford.’ 

It must be said for Mrs. Brown that she kept admirable watch 
and ward over the safety of her lodger. No one was allowed to geg 
him until he had first undergone her scrutiny, and a strict crogs- 
examination as to the object of his visit. 

She raised her eyes with a mild serenity to the new-comer, but 
as he came into the full light she seemed overcome with some sud- 
den terror; she grasped at the table for support, and then fell back 
into her chair in a dead faint. 

‘ Hullo, here’s a pretty to-do!’ cried Martin. (The maid had 
already left the room, and shut the door.) ‘Faints at the very sight 
of me. God bless my soul! why, it can’t be! What, Emmy? she 
as was dead and buried years ago ?” 

It was no pretended faint : Mrs. Brown lay quite limp and life- 
less, resting half on the table, half on the easy-chair. 

‘Ti is Emmy though, by gad!’ said Martin, scrutinising her fea- 
tures still attentively. Then he approached her, and took hold of her 
left hand, which lay exposed upon the arm ofthe chair. ‘ That’s the 
very wedding-ring I put on her finger twenty years ago or more,’ 
said Martin. ‘There’s no great difference in these rings, but this 
one was cut in the inside, just across the hall-mark. Ay, there it 
is, sure enough,’ he said, having withdrawn the ring from her finger. 
‘Come, you don’t wear this for me any longer, ma’am, not till I 
know you’ve a right to it.’ Then he rang the bell, and called in 
Jane, who laid her mistress out straight, rubbed her hands, chafed 
her temples, and gradually brought her to. 

‘Take that man away, Jane,’ she whispered, as soon as she re- 
covered speech. 

‘Do you hear? you are to go away,’ repeated Jane. 

‘Not just yet,’ said Martin; ‘I’ve got a few words to say to her 
first ;’ and he seated himself doggedly in a chair, opposite Mrs. 
Brown. ‘Don’t hurry yourself, ma’am—take your time in coming to.’ 

‘O, take him away!’ said Mrs. Brown again, in accents more 
hysterical. 

‘Is it the bailiff, ma’am?’ whispered Jane in an awe-struck 
voice. 

‘No, it isn’t the bailiff,’ said Martin, who had overheard the 
question, ‘nor yet the water, nor the gas, nor the taxes; it’s an old 
friend of your mistress’s who has took her by surprise a bit. There, 
she’s coming round now; go and get her a glass of wine out of the 
cupboard.’ 

Mrs. Brown, recognising the inevitable, came round rapidly. 
She drank a glass of wine, and then seemed able to raise her eyes 
to her visitor’s face. 
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‘Leave us, Jane,’ she whispered; ‘leave us—I must talk to 
him.’ 
‘Now, ma’am,’ said Martin, as soon as the door was closed, ‘ what 
am I to believe? The letters that come to me, saying as you was 
dead—in childbirth too, as broke my heart pretty nigh at the time—’ 

‘I was nearly dead, John,’ said Mrs. Brown, ‘and I wasn’t 
strong enough to say anything against it.’ 

‘Then who was it as invented all the lie ?’ 

‘It was my brother; yes, indeed it was, John. He persuaded 
me that you’d never come back to me; that you'd never be able to 
keep me ; and then he was proud, and hated to think that his sister 
was wife to a serving-man.’ 

‘ Ah, that was your brother who was clerk to Budd, the lawyer 
at Fordham.’ 

Mrs. Brown nodded. ‘ He’s a great man now, John, and I dare- 
say he will do something for you, if you’ll only go away, and say 
nothing more about it.’ 

‘Ha!’ cried Martin, ‘ that’s the way, is it? Why, my good 
woman,’ he said, looking round him, ‘you seem to have a good 
houseful of furniture here: how did you come by it ?’ 

‘I saved the money, John,’ faltered Mrs. Brown. 

‘ You—saved—the—money,’ repeated Martin in slow accents ; 
‘saved it—you? That’s a lie, I know, Emmy, without going any 
further. If you’d had the haptitude for saving money, do you think 
Ishould have had to break up my home, and seek service in a foreign 
land? No, that won’t do, my girl.’ 

‘ Well, anyhow, it’s my own, and the law will protect me,’ said 
Mrs. Brown, plucking up a little spirit : ‘ you’ve deserted me all these 
years.” 

‘Deserted you, did 1? And what about the letter, telling me 
you was dead, and asking what was to be done about the funeral 
expenses; and me that was driven for money that I didn’t know 
where to turn, and sent the money back for the funeral? Was that 
honest ? was that straightforward ?’ 

‘It was only a five-pound note, John, and didn’t go far,’ said 
Mrs. Brown. ‘ My brother shall pay it you, and any other expense 
you've been put to, if you'll only go away.’ 

‘I don’t mean to go away,’ said Martin doggedly; ‘what should 
I go away for? I shall hang my hat up here, and stop. It’s all 
mine—all that’s here.’ 

‘You can’t,’ faltered Mrs. Brown ; ‘I'll send for the police. I’m 
a householder, a ratepayer ; and you—what are you? 

‘T’ll tell ye what I am, ma’am,’ said Martin, rising; ‘ I’m a two- 
thousand-pound man, I am. I didn’t want to let lodgings for a 
living ; no, nor nothing else. What I said about stopping here was 
all kid; I shall want to know something more about your goings on 
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before I think about that. Who’s Brown, now, in the first 
place ?’ 

‘ You are Brown,’ said a low voice. 

‘What, I’m Brown, am I?’ said the butler, laughing. ‘ Brown, 
am I? Martin Brown or Brown Martin is it? D—n me, woman!’ 
fiercely, ‘ I believe you’ve elevated me to the aristocracy.’ 

‘You are a monster—a monster,’ cried Mrs. Brown, covering 
her face with her hands. 

‘Well, we don’t want to go on like this,’ said Martin more 
coolly; ‘we’re neither of us chickens now, and what’s bygone 
won’t hurt us much. Tell me one thing: was there a child—of 
mine, mind you, of mine—no aristocratic whelps ?’ 

‘There is, John; the one who was born when I was said to 
have died; a daughter—a girl. O John! you mustn’t interfere 
with her. She’s been brought up a young lady, and she’s going 
to marry a gentleman—the gentleman up-stairs—-Mr. Westley 
Wilford.’ 

‘O, the devil!’ cried Martin ; ‘here’s a nice mess. Where is 
the gal? is she here ?’ 

‘No, she’s not here; she lives with her uncle ; he’s a rich man, 
a very influential powerful man,’ repeated Mrs. Brown with empha- 
sis ; ‘and if you want to say anything more you must say it to him. 
Now you'll go, won’t you? Please go—do; you've upset me very 
much.’ 

‘ To hear her talk you’d think it was me who had deceived her, 
and kept her in the dark all these years!’ ejaculated Martin. ‘Well, 
look here, ma’am,’ he said, rising: ‘I’m not going to have much more 
to say to you till I’ve inquired and found out whether things are as 
straight as you make ’em out to be. But as for the gal, if she be 
mine, I’ll have her; she shall come home to me, to be a comfort to 
me. I’ve got money; and if she be what you say, a nice-looking 
sprightly sort of gal, I'll take a bang-up public-house, and she shall 
serve in the bar.’ 

‘ You wretch!’ said Mrs. Brown, ‘ to talk in that way of the girl’s 
future. She’s going to be married, I tell you, to a thorough gentle- 
man.’ 

Martin sat down once more, with his hands on his knees, and 
looked fixedly into the poor woman’s face. 

‘ That’s the second time you’ve told me that,’ he said, ‘ and I 
believe it’s just as much a lie as the rest. Young Mr. Wilford, 
I tell you, is promised to his cousin, my young mistress; and if 
he wasn’t, is it likely he’d marry the daughter of his mother’s 
waiting-maid—of his uncle’s serving-man ?’ 

‘Don’t talk like that,’ said Mrs. Brown angrily. ‘If I did 
serve as lady’s-maid, it was only because we were so reduced in cir- 
cumstances that I was obliged to go out for a time; and when I 
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demeaned myself by marrying you, I was an artless silly young 
thing.’ 

‘You might have been artless afore I knew you,’ said Martin, 
‘and silly I don’t doubt you’ve been all your blessed life; but 
that’s neither here nor there. The point is, I mean to have my 
gal; and the first thing I shall do is to let Mr. Westley know she is 
my gal, and that he’ll have to ask my leave if he means anything 
serious.’ 

‘O you obdurate wretch!’ cried Mrs. Brown, ‘ will nothing 
move you ?” 

‘I want to see Mr. Wilford, ma’am: is he in the house ?’ 

‘No, he is not in the house.’ 

‘Very well, ma’am ; then I must write to him.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, forbear!’ cried Mrs. Brown, clasping her 
hands in a posture of supplication. ‘If you could see the sweet 
child !—there, you shall see her. They are at the Princess’s 
Theatre to-night—she, my brother, Westley—they have a box. 
Go into the pit and see them. You know Westley? very well, you 
can’t help recognising their party. Watch your daughter; see how 
handsome, how distinguished, how happy she looks; perhaps it will 
soften your heart. Go.’ 

‘I will go,’ said Martin. ‘I’m fond of the play; and now it 
seems to me as I’ve a part of my own to act. Well, ma’am, good- 
night; and I hope you'll reflect seriously this night upon what 
you've done for me.’ 

Mrs. Brown went into an attitude of thankfulness as soon as the 
door closed behind him. ‘ Jane,’ she cried to the servant, ‘ never 
let that man into the house again—do you hear? How dreadful 
to be pounced upon like this, after all these years! But, Provi- 
dence be thanked, I am not alone, to fight the battle with this 
man; Robert is more interested than I am, and he will know how 
to deal with him. But I must write,now, at once, and put him 
on his guard.’ 

Martin, meantime, made his way to the theatre, and was just in 
time for half-price. There was plenty of room to spare in the pit ; 
and Martin seated himself comfortably, and proceeded to take a 
leisurely view of all the people in the private boxes. It was not 
long before he recognised Westley, who was leaning over the chair of 
a brown handsome girl, dressed in a dark evening dress, her shoul- 
ders covered with a purple opera-cloak trimmed with some costly 
fur. Beside her sat a gray keen-looking elderly man. 

‘Can that splendid young woman be my daughter?’ said Mar- 
tin to himself; ‘why, she looks more distinguée than our girls 
at home. I don’t believe any more in your aristocratic blood, when 
John Martin’s daughter outshines the best of them.’ 

Martin saw nothing of the play, but watched the party in the 
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box intently. Before long the young lady seemed to become con- 
scious of this unremitting scrutiny; she grew restless and uneasy, 
and looked about here and there. At last she appeared to see the 
person who was so persistently staring at her, and she turned her 
glass upon him for a moment. Then she looked round at young 
Wilford, and spoke to him, upon which he also directed his lorgnette 
upon Martin, whom, no doubt, he recognised at once; for he smiled 
in an embarrassed way, and whispered something in the ears of his 
fair companion. She shrugged her shoulders half disdainfully, and 
directed her further attention to the stage. 

As soon as the piece was over they rose to leave; and Martin, 
who had made up his mind to strike whilst the iron was hot, went 
out too, and stationed himself in the lobby to see them depart. The 
cries that resounded from the linkboys for Mr. Petworth’s carriage 
brought out of the foggy gloom a neat pair-horse brougham with 
glittering lamps. Olivia made a dash across the muddy trottoir and 
into the carriage, young Westley followed, and Petworth was about 
to bring up the rear, when he was touched on the shoulder by John 
Martin. 

‘ Are you the Petworth that was once with Mr. Budd of Ford- 
ham ?’ 

‘What is that to you, my good man ?’ said Petworth cheerfully ; 
and was about to cross the pavement, when Martin detained him by 
the arm. 

‘Iam John Martin,’ he said, ‘whom you may remember. I 
must speak to you.’ 

Petworth frowned, stamped his foot, but seemed to recognise the 
importance of the summons ; for after a moment’s hesitation he said, 
‘ Very well,’ and went and told Olivia that he was detained for a 
few minutes by a sudden business call, but that he would be home 
almost as soon as they. Then he turned to Martin, and bade him 
lead the way to some place where they could talk alone. Martin 
took him to the supper-room of a tavern close by, which had not 
yet filled with its hungry and thirsty frequenters ; and here, in the 
further corner of the room, they found an unoccupied box, where they 
could carry on a conversation in a low tone without danger of being 
overheard. 

‘ Well, what do you want of me, Martin—if that’s your name ?’ 
said Petworth. ‘Look sharp, for I’m in a hurry.’ 

‘In the first place, Mr. Petworth, why did you write to me and 
tell me that my wife was dead ?’ 

‘I write and tell you that your wife was dead? Mercy on us, 
the man’s mad!’ 

‘ Your name was to it, any how.’ 

‘Then it was a forgery.’ 

‘ And your sister acknowledged as much to me not two hours ago.’ 
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‘Very likely. Did you ever know her tell the truth ?’ 
‘I must have some compensation for all this,’ said Martin, 
shaking his head. 

‘Look here, Martin, the fact lies in a nutshell. You marry a 
girl against the will of her relations ; you desert her and go abroad, 
leaving other people to maintain her. Very well; you come baek 
years after, and you have the effrontery to speak to her friends of 
compensation. I tell you what I shall do with you. I shall bring 
an action against you for your wife’s maintenance ever since you left 
her—it will come to about a thousand pounds—and I’ll have a judg- 
ment against you before you’re many weeks older.’ 

Martin was quite astounded at the turn affairs had taken in 
Petworth’s vigorous hands. He sat open-mouthed over the untasted 
whisky-toddy that he had ordered for the benefit ofthe house. His 
face turned white ; his nose looked quite peaked. 

‘ And there was the funeral expenses,’ he muttered at last, ‘ that 
I sent over in a bank-post bill.’ 

‘ Funeral fiddlestick !’ said Petworth. ‘Did you ever send your 
poor wife any money? It’s more than I knew of, if you did. Well, 
have you anything more to say ?’ 

‘My daughter!’ gasped Martin; ‘I'll have my daughter.’ 

‘ Ah, yes, there’s the child,’ said Petworth. ‘ Education, main- 
tenance, and so on, will come to as much more. A heavy bill 
against you, Mr. Martin. Settle that, and you shall have the goods 
—hblooming wife and everything.’ 

Martin was quite appalled by the picture thus presented to him. 
Then it was really possible that all his hardly-won savings, his well- 
earned legacy, would melt away to nothing, torn from him by the 
hands of this unscrupulous lawyer. He felt himself quite over- 
powered by the energetic vehemence of Petworth. He was not used 
to cope with such people. All that he desired now was to effect a 
safe retreat. 

‘ By the way,’ said Petworth, taking out of his pocket a small 
notebook, ‘let me have your address, and that of the solicitor you 
mean to employ.’ 

Martin stammered and hesitated. Why should he give this man 
his address, that he might serve him with a writ next day? And 
yet to refuse it was evidence of being thoroughly cowed and fright- 
ened. 

‘ Framlingham is my lawyer, sir,’ he said at last. ‘As for my 
own address, I don’t feel justified in giving it.’ 

‘Please yourself,’ said Petworth. ‘I’m sure I should never have 
sought you out if you hadn’t sought me. Now, good-night; and if 
you've anything more to say, you can come to me at my chambers 
in Victoria-street, Westminster.’ 

Petworth retired, apparently master of the field. But Martin, 
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although for the moment cowed, was not really disposed of. All 
these things had come upon him. so suddenly that he did not know 
how to act. Nothing was further from his mind than the making 
of any pecuniary claim upon his newly-found relations. Though in 
his embarrassment he had mentioned compensation, he did not mean 
that kind of compensation. But, then, to be browbeaten and cast 
aside, and treated as if he had been the person to blame; to be 
threatened with the penalties of the law whilst he himself was the 
person aggrieved and wronged—O, it was a thing not to be endured. 
As Martin recovered his self-complacency, rudely shaken by the 
assaults of Petworth, his former anger and determination began also 
to return. He wonld have the law on the conspirators who had 
deceived him ; he would have his rights established. Martin emptied 
both the glasses of toddy that he had ordered, and the effect of these 
was still further to inspire his valour. If Petworth had then been 
present, he would have stood no chance with Martin, who had re- 
hearsed so many stinging statements and crushing rejoinders since 
he left, that his adversary must have been completely overwhelmed. 

Martin sat for some time framing imaginary statements and 
arguing out his own case to his full satisfaction. He had a cigar 
too and a welsh-rabbit, some stout and more toddy, and then be. 
thought him that it was getting late, and that he ought to be moving 
homewards. The excitement of the evening and the whisky he had 
taken had begun to have their effect upon him. He felt it now that 
he was in the open air. The lights twinkled about him mistily, 
and the pavement seemed unsteady beneath his feet. Still he knew 
what he was about, and found his way to Avenue-gardens with almost 
preternatural directness. Of course he calculated that cook or some 
other of the servants would be sitting up for him. The house had 
been disorganised somewhat during the last few weeks, and the life 
below-stairs had been more free and joyous than under ordinary 
circumstances. The reins of discipline had been loosely held, and 
every one had done pretty much what he or she pleased. 

But to-night, as it happened, Miss Wilford had taken matters 
into her own hands. It had been Mr. Arthur’s invariable custom 
to see all the inmates of the house to bed before he retired for the 
night, and his last occupation was to go round the house and look 
to the fastenings. This duty Audrey resolved now to take upon 
herself, and it was thus that she discovered Martin to be absént, and 
that no one knew what had become of him. Thereupon she ordered 
one of the maids to sit up to let him in; but she herself determined 
also not to go to bed till the house was finally closed for the night. 

Martin’s quiet little ring at the area-bell was responded to by 
the appearance of a light at the hall-door. 

‘Missus say’s you’re to come in this way,’ said the girl, from 
the open door. ‘And she wanted to see you in the drawing-room 
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4s s00n as you came in, Martin,’ she continued, as Martin walked 
into the hall, and began to rub his feet on the door-mat in a some- 
what vacant manner. 

Martin went up-stairs, leaning somewhat heavily on the balus- 
ters. 

‘Your pleasure, senorita ?’ he said, opening the door and stand- 
ing there with the handle in his hand. 

Audrey looked up from her book a little startled. It was rarely 
that Martin indulged in Spanish reminiscences, and his doing so was 
a sign that he had forgotten some of his English. 

‘O, I sent for you, Martin, to say,’ began Audrey mildly, ‘ that 
I wish you would let me know when you mean to be out late. You 
are an old and valued servant, Martin ; but you know it is necessary 
to set a good example to the younger ones.’ 

‘Senorita,’ said Martin somewhat huskily, ‘it was upon your 
business as much as my own that I was detained, I ’sure you.’ 

‘That will do, Martin. You had better go to bed at once.’ 

‘But, senorita, I have seen your caballero—your Mr. Westley.’ 

‘I don’t want to hear about him now.’ 

‘You are quite right, senorita. But I saw him to-night at the 
play, with his bride that is to be. I thought you would like to 
know.’ 

‘I don’t care to know anything about it,’ said Audrey, turning 
her face to the fire. ‘Good-night, Martin; and shut the door.’ 

Martin went down-stairs, talking and muttering to himself. 

As soon as he was gone, Audrey threw herself upon a couch, 
and shed a few bitter tears of sorrow and mortification. Her secret 
then, it seemed, was known to all the household, and the servants 
even took upon themselves to pity her. And it was really true, 
after all, that Westley had deserted her and found another sweet- 
heart! Then there was the further mortification of her own help- 
lessness and unfitness to rule a house like this. Every one took 
advantage of her weakness—even Martin, on whom she had relied 
so much. 


CHAPTER XV. 
AS YOU PLEASE, 


Mr. Petwortn’s sudden summons from his carriage-door at the 
Princess’s Theatre that night had an unlooked-for effect in hasten- 
ing the progress of events in another direction. Alone in the car- 
riage with Olivia, Westley felt himself powerfully moved to make 
some overt declaration of his affection for her. He really had an 
affection for her. She had won over him a considerable influence ; 
and now that Audrey had rejected him, there was no one else who 
occupied so much of his thoughts. With all this, he would never 
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have thought in his present position of any matrimonial overtures, 
had he not received a certain amount of encouragement from Pet. 
worth. 

Petworth had more than once during the past few days signif. 
cantly stated that Olivia, if she married with his consent, would not 
want for fortune, and that eventually she would inherit all he hag 
to leave—Puffin Abbey and other properties, besides a considerable 
personal estate. Nor did he care about her marrying a rich man, 
He wanted her to marry a gentleman—some one who could give her 
a position in which her fortune should be of use to her. 

‘I don’t conceal from you, Westley,’ Petworth had said in his 
most impressive manner, ‘ that there is a certain amount of prejudice 
against me and mine in what is called society. I am looked upon 
as a very black sheep in certain circles. It don’t trouble me; with 
the mens conscia recti I can go on and afford to despise all this, 
But it’s different with the girl. I want her to get into a good set 
when she marries, so that sneers and innuendoes will be silenced. 
Now many people would say, ‘‘O, you can secure all that, and yet 
have fortune as well.” That may be; but it might be far to seek, 
and, to tell you the truth, I don’t care to begin seeking it. My 
practice through life has been to turn to account the thing that comes 
to hand. There, that’s candid, Master Westley, isn’t it ?’ 

He had been equally open-hearted with his adopted daughter. 

‘Now, Livy,’ he had said, ‘ if you should have taken a fancy to 
a young fellow who’s a gentleman, don’t you shut your heart against 
him because he’s poor or down in his luck. I tell you that as long 
as you keep on the right side of me you can have what fancies you 
like.’ 

‘Suppose I want the moon ?’ said Olivia in reply. 

‘The moon!’ said Petworth; ‘that’s not to be had for money; 
but these young chaps are. Mind you, I don’t want you to get 
married—I’d sooner you didn’t as far as I’m concerned ; but I reckon 
you’ve begun to think about it, and I don’t want you to be disap- 
pointed as far as I can help it.’ 

‘ You’re a very good old papa,’ said Olivia, giving him a kiss; 
‘but I don’t think I shall trouble you to buy a husband for me. If 
I’m to have a sort of ornamental one to hang at my watch-chain, 
I’d rather be without one.’ 

But Olivia had thought over Petworth’s words, and had clearly 
seen what they applied to. She liked young Wilford; she pitied 
his misfortunes ; if she could be the means of relieving them she 
would be very glad. 

Still she was not altogether prepared for any immediate declara- 
tion; and when Westley, finding himself alone in the carriage with 
her, in a moment of enthusiasm seized her hand and carried it to 
his lips, she withdrew it sharply with some indignation. 
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‘Forgive me, dear Olive,’ said Westley ; ‘I could not resist the 
jmptation. If you only knew how much [I love you!’ 

‘I don’t know anything about it,’ said Olivia, entrenching her- 
gif in her qwn corner of the carriage—her only thought for the mo- 
ment to put off the declaration that seemed so imminent. 

‘Then I have deceived myself,’ said Wilford. ‘I had thought 
that you had noticed my growing love for you, and had not disap- 
proved it. How miserable you will make me if you tell me that I 
have been deceived !’ 

‘I don’t want you to be miserable,’ said Olivia in a more con- 
diliatory voice; ‘but I don’t want anything serious between us— 
not yet, at all events.’ 

‘Not yet!’ cried Wilford. ‘Ah, that is better; you give me 
hope now. But why put me off? I believe—ah, I believe, Olivia, 
that you are not so indifferent as you pretend to be. If you do love 
me the least little bit in the world, do tell me so, and put me out 
of my misery.’ 

‘Not the smallest fraction in the world,’ said Olivia stoutly. 

But something in her eyes must have betrayed her, for Westley, 
undismayed, seized her by both hands and drew her towards him, 
and kissed her warmly on the lips and eyes. Olivia disengaged 
herself, but seemed more frightened than angry, retreating into her 
corner, and gazing at him with wide-opened eyes, her lips half 
parted, and her breath coming and going very quickly. 

‘I suppose you think this settles the matter?’ gasped Olivia, 
after a moment’s silence. 

‘As far as we are concerned,’ said Westley defiantly. ‘ You 
can’t take yourself back from me now.’ ° 

‘But I did not give you leave,’ said Olivia. ‘I have not made 
up my mind.’ 

‘My darling, you are too. young to make up your mind without 
a little help. Don’t trouble yourself any more; leave all the rest to 


me. 
Olivia seemed to think that a state of quiescence was the best 


under the circumstances; but she did not encourage any further 
tendernesses, and very few words were spoken between them during 
the rest of the drive. 

Westley sprang out of the carriage as soon as it stopped at the 
hotel, and helped Olivia to alight. 

‘I shall come in, Olivia,’ he said, ‘and wait for your father— 
for Mr. Petworth.’ 

‘ As you please,’ said Olivia; but she made her way to her own 
room directly, and did not appear any more that evening. 

Petworth returned in about half an hour’s time, and Wilford 
lost no time in telling him what had happened. 
‘ Well,’ said Petworth with a deprecatory shrug, ‘ young people 
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will be young. I’ve a good deal of confidence in you, Westley, and 
I’ve a very high opinion of your abilities.’ 

‘TI should hardly have thought it,’ said Westley, smiling, Seeing 
the result of my manifestations so far.’ 

‘Never mind that,’ said Petworth ; ‘ you were in a false position 
then, and suffered a good deal from a mistaken sense of honour, 
But as matters stand, don’t you see, it’s a terrible risk. Olivia's 
not cut out for a poor man’s wife. But still we must see what we 
can do. Now suppose we’ll say you’re married, you two. Well, I 
am prepared to allow you a thousand a year.’ 

‘Upon my word you are a generous man,’ said Westley. 

‘Never mind that. Of course I should make conditions. [ 
must take care your old creditors don’t get a pull out of me. Well, 
in consideration of this I should require you to covenant to settle 
any property that you might hereafter acquire upon your wife and 
the issue of the marriage.’ 

‘That’s rather a nugatory provision, I’m afraid,’ said Wilford. 
‘If I don’t make a fortune, I’m not likely to have another one left 
me.’ 


‘ Still, as a matter of form,’ said Petworth, ‘I should require it 
to be done. Well then, after that, Westley, you must see what 
you can do for yourself. Your bread-and-butter will be secure. 
You must turn your band to something—business, eh ?’ 

‘Something of that sort,’ said Westley. ‘I must get you to 


coach me up in those things.’ 

‘ Well, there’s time enough to think of that. The first point is 
the marriage. If you and Olivia have really fallen in love with 
each other, I don’t see why there should be any long delay. Your 
affairs, you know, are in a very awkward condition, and I might be 
able to negotiate better for you if you were out of the way for a while. 
Now my idea is this. You go and stop at Puffin Abbey and make 
my wife’s acquaintance, and get to know a little more about Olivia. 
Nobody will think of looking for you there. Then at the end of 
a few months, if you are both still of a mind, you can get married 
quietly at our little parish church, and slip off from Southampton to 
where the deuce you please. Take your twelvemonth abroad. In 
the mean time I’ll arrange with your creditors here, and you shall 
come back a free man with your career before you.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ replied Westley warmly, ‘I don’t know why 
you should do so much for me.’ 

‘ Never mind that,’ said Petworth. ‘I’m fond of my girl, and 
I’d do anything to make her happy. Do you agree to it all—that’s 
the point ?’ 

‘To everything,’ cried Wilford. ‘ It’s all too good for a broken- 
down good-for-nothing fellow like me.’ 

‘Tish! never mind that,’ said Petworth. ‘I was nearly broken 
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It’s nothing when you’re young. 









, and down myself when I was your age. 
Well, to-day’s Thursday. Saturday I’m going down to Puffin Abbey. 
eeing Suppose you two go down to-morrow and tell’em I’m coming. You'd 
rather travel by yourselves, I daresay. Take the morning train, as 
ition you’ve nothing todo. I'll telegraph for the carriage to meet you. 
10ur, By the bye, next Wednesday’s the Derby, ain’t it? Well, I wouldn’t 
Via’s show there: keep dark, that’s your plan now.’ 





‘ And yet I should like to see Astyonax run,’ said Westley. 

‘How do you know he’s going to run ?’ said Petworth dryly. 

‘You'll never scratch him, Petworth! O, it would be a shame, 
a crying disgrace to us! I say to us, Petworth, for we are to be 
of one family now.’ 

Despite all his worldliness Petworth was a little touched at this 
appeal. It was an acceptable offering to his self-esteem, an incense 
of a sweet savour. The Squire of Wilfordhurst putting himself on a 
level with the village boy—Petworth felt in his secret heart more 
flattered than he would have done with a similar recognition from a 
royal duke. 

‘He shall run, my boy; he shall run,’ cried Petworth ; ‘ that is 
if he’s fit, and Jackson reports well of him. We shall have a spin 
for our money, at all events.’ 
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CuarTer XVI. 
to AN UNEXPECTED COMPLICATION. 
is ALTHOUGH Martin’s head was somewhat confused on the morn- 
ith ing following his interview with Mr. Petworth, he still retained a 
mur perfect recollection of all the circumstances that had occurred 
be during the previous evening. He was uneasy under the threats 
le. that Petworth had made use of, and determined to satisfy his mind 
ke as to their validity as quickly as possible. He therefore, as soon 
1a. as his morning’s work was over, obtained leave of absence for a few 
of hours, and went to see Mr. Framlingham. 
ed Framlingham was at his desk as usual, looking as gay and 
to sprightly as was compatible with his general gray, feeble, and 
In faded appearance. He received Martin with cordial condescension, 
ll inquired anxiously after the family at Avenue-gardens, made the 
butler sit down by the fire whilst he unfolded his budget. 
ay Martin’s story was to this effect. When a young man of thirty 
or so, he was a servant in the household at Wilfordhurst. There he 
id fell in love with and married a young girl, a sempstress, sometimes 





employed at the Hall, who had once acted as maid to Miss Wilford, 
the Squire’s sister, who had till then lived with her brother, a copy- 
ing clerk in a lawyer’s office there, the lawyer’s name being Budd. 

‘ Precisely,’ interrupted Framlingham. ‘ I know the name well: 
a good old country firm.’ 
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‘Then Martin went on to say that his wife’s brother, a proud 
young fellow, was very angry at his sister’s marriage, and refused 
to take any notice of them after that. He was obliged to keep 
his wife in lodgings in the village, and his wages being small and 
his wife not a good manager, he got into debt, heavily for him, and 
was threatened with imprisonment. That thereupon he arranged 
with his wife that she should carry on her business as sempstress 
for a while, and that he should go away and try to get a better 
place in London. It happened at that time, however, that young 
Mr. Wilford, as he was called then—Mr. Arthur that is—had just 
returned from Spain on a short visit home, and wanted a servant. 
The opportunity seemed a favourable one, and Martin took advan- 
tage of it, intending to send for his wife as soon as he could arrange 
a comfortable home for her. Before he had been many months away, 
however, he received a letter with the London postmark, purporting 
to come from his wife’s brother, announcing her death in childbirth, 
and that of her infant. Martin had sent money back to pay the 
funeral expenses, and had written to some friends of his at Fordham 
to ask what they knew of his wife’s untimely end. He received in 
return a simple acknowledgment of the money, and in reply to his 
inquiries at Fordham he was informed that his wife and also her 
brother had left, it was thought, for London shortly after his de- 
parture, and that nothing else had been heard of them till the 
report came of her death. ‘ There didn’t seem to be any doubt of 
the truth of it, sir,’ added Martin, ‘ because it was in print.’ 

Here Martin unfolded some old yellow faded writings and took 
out a slip of paper, to which was pinned a fragment cut from some 
newspaper, which he handed over to Mr. Framlingham. 

‘Yes ; I see,’ said Framlingham, ‘all in black and white. It 
would be more satisfactory to know the name of the paper and the 
date from which this extract is cut.’ 

‘ That I know nothing about,’ said Martin; ‘ but there wasn’t 
a doubt in my mind about the matter, and no occasion either, as far 
as I can see. Well, sir, we’ve been back here about ten years.’ 

‘ Did you visit your wife’s grave on your return ?’ asked Fram- 
lingham. 

‘As I told you, sir, I heard nothing about where she was 
buried, no particulars at all, only wanting money; and when I'd 
sent the money, not a word further. And now, Mr. Framlingham, 
I want to know if they can’t all be indicted for obtaining money 
on false pretences.’ 

‘ Stop a bit,’ said Framlingham ; ‘let us hear the whole story 
first. If the money went to bury your wife—’ 

‘She never was buried, sir; no, nor even died; it was alla 
cheat, sir, palmed off upon me. I see her last night, sir, in a well- 
furnished house, giving herself out, sir, as a Mrs. Brown.’ 
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‘Aha!’ cried Framlingham, ‘ quite a romance, upon my word! 
And now you want—what is it you want ?—restitution of conjugal 
rights, eh ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Martin severely, ‘I don’t want any rights of that 
sort. For twenty years I’ve done without a wife, all the time that 
she was young and buxom, andI don’t want one lean and shrivelled 
up like she is now. Not but what the furniture seems solid and 
substantial, and if I was satisfied as she’d been an honest woman 
all the time, perhaps I might give way a bit.’ 

‘I see,’ said Framlingham, biting his pen ; ‘ you'll stand out for 
terms, eh? Well, what do you want me to do in the matter ?’ 

‘I want to know if I can’t have the law on this chap Pet- 
worth ?” 

‘Bless my soul,’ said Framlingham, pushing back his chair with 
aloud scroop, ‘you don’t mean to say the brother’s name’s Pet- 
worth ?’ 

‘That’s the name, sir. A very overbearing gent too—for he’s 
quite a gent now, as far as a lawyer can be one, saving your presence, 
sir; drives his own carriage and all; has his chambers in West- 
minster.’ 

‘Well, that’s funny,’ said Framlingham. ‘ Fancy coming at 
Master Petworth in this way! You don’t happen to know why he 
left Fordham in such a hurry, eh ?’ 

‘No, sir, I’ve heard nothing from the place since, except about 
my poor wife—the d—1 take her! None of my people were much of 
scholars, sir; and to say the truth I never wanted to hear nothing 
more about the place—a nest of roguery.’ 

‘I see,’ said Framlingham ; ‘associations not agreeable, eh ? 
Well, I don’t see that anything can be done at this distance of 
time. I should let the matter sleep, if I were you.’ 

‘But if I would, Petworth won’t let me. He’s threatening 
me with an action for the keep of my wife and daughter for eighteen 
or twenty years. He can’t do it, can he, sir ?’ 

‘ Egad, I don’t know,’ said Framlingham, rubbing his hands. 
‘It’s a nice point. Of course the statute of limitations would bar 
him for more than seven years back.’ 

‘And you think he might for seven years ?’ 

‘Upon my soul, I can’t give you an answer offhand. I must 
look up the authorities. Of course you’d fight the thing step by 
step ?’ 

‘ And there’d be a good bit of costs, I suppose ?’ 

‘You can’t go to law for nothing, certainly,’ said Framlingham. 

Martin groaned and wiped the perspiration from his face. ‘It 
might swamp all my legacy, sir,’ he cried, ‘ that Mr. Arthur left me.’ 

‘Ah, that would cover it well; and then you’ve the chance of 
winning, you know, Martin. It’s all a lottery is law—that kind of 
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law,’ said Framlingham contemptuously. ‘ Compromise ; that’s the 
best plan. Don’t go into court—a regular toss up.’ 

‘O dear, O dear!’ said Martin, ‘it’s Job’s comfort I’ve got out 
of you, Mr. Framlingham. Well, sir, if you'll let me know what I’ve 
got to pay for this advice, sir—’ Martin carefully drew out a bulky 
wash-leather pouch, and looked wistfully at the lawyer. 

At this moment a clerk put his head in at the door, and 
announced that a Mr. Budd, solicitor, from Fordham, wished to see 
Mr. Framlingham. 

‘An extraordinary coincidence,’ said Framlingham, ‘that we 
should just have been talking about the very name. Don’t go yet 
for a moment, Martin. Ill just recall you to this gentleman’s 
mind; perhaps he may give us a notion or two. Show him in, 
Smith. As for the fee, my dear fellow, put up your purse. Per- 
haps I’ll send you a little note some of these days when the execu- 
torial business is finished. Mr. Budd, sir, I’m happy to make 
your acquaintance.’ a 

Mr. Budd, a dark, close-shaven, business-like-looking man, 
entered and bowed to Framlingham, throwing a quick glance at the 
other occupant of the room. 

‘Not the Mr. Budd,’ continued Framlingham, ‘that I knew in 
my. youthful days, who served part of his time with me at Scott 
& Limpet’s. Martin, I won’t detain you any longer. Good-bye, 
old friend.’ 

‘No message for the young ladies, sir?’ said Martin re- 
signedly. 

‘I think not. Stay, you can give Miss Wilford my love, and 
tell her that I'll come up and see her this evening about a few 
matters of business.’ 

‘And perhaps you’d think over [that affair of mine, sir, and do 
your best in it ?’ 

‘ [ll consider the matter carefully, and take counsel’s opinion if 
necessary.’ 

‘ There’ll be no great expense, sir, in that ?’ 

‘O, no, a trifle; five guineas, perhaps; not more. Good- 
day, Martin.’ 

Martin went out full of tribulation and care. ‘ That’s the be- 
ginning of it,’ he said to himself; ‘ that’s the hole all my savings 
is going to be swept into.’ 

As soon as he was gone Mr. Budd unfolded the object of his 
visit. He had in his pocket the contract for the purchase of the 
Wilfordhurst estate, which had been signed by Arthur Wilford on 
the morning of the day he died. 

This document came upon Framlingham with startling unex- 
pectedness. He had heard nothing about it before. He was 
almost inclined to dispute the genuineness of the deed. Still, 
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when he came to reflect, he saw how likely it was that his client, 
making up his mind all of a sudden, had actually signed the con- 
tract on the day of his visit to Fordham. That was the meaning, 
then, of the urgent summons that he had sent to Framlingham to 
meet him that same evening. The step he had taken perhaps 
necessitated some alteration in the arrangement of his will; and 
after all, the alteration had not been made. Mr. Framlingham’s 
head swam round as he tried to recall the exact provisions of the 
will, Mr. Budd was waiting impatiently for his reply, and he did 
not know what to say. He had the vague impression that some 
great misfortune for the Wilfords hung upon this newly-produced 
deed, but he could not for the moment see how they were affected 
by it. 

‘My client, you see,’ went on Budd, with a half smile of pity 
for the semi-imbecility of the old lawyer, ‘is very anxious to com- 
plete. We are prepared with everything, and want the matter 
done out of hand.’ 

‘A hundred and twenty thousand pounds,’ repeated Framling- 
ham, vaguely looking over the deed of contract in his hand. 

‘Yes, that’s the purchase-money, and a very good bargain too, 
for your clients. I believe that it would sell for twenty thousand 
more, cut up into convenient lots.’ 

‘Then why not cancel this agreement?’ said Framlingham 
eagerly. ‘It is a matter entirely between ourselves. I may say 
that my clients would be glad to pay a moderate forfeit rather than 
complete. Come, I don’t mind taking the responsibility of advising 
my clients to pay a thousand pounds and five hundred for costs to 
have this agreement cancelled.’ 

‘ That looks suspiciously like a bribe,’ said Budd, shrugging his 
shoulders ; ‘ how would such an agreement as that stand the scrutiny 
of the courts ?’ 

‘ But it is entirely between ourselves. Not asoul but me knows 
of the existence of this deed.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said Budd, ‘it is already known to a third party, 
and that a very open-eyed vigilant party too.’ 

‘Tis impossible,’ said Framlingham. ‘ My client was not given 
to talking about his affairs to strangers. Who knows anything 
about it ?” 

‘ Petworth knows.’ 

Framlingham dropped his pen, and turned quite pale. 

‘ How do you know that ?’ he said. 

‘We had a letter from him—rather a saucy letter. You know 
he was after the property, and wanted to step into our client’s shoes 
as mortgagees in possession; but I think that I was the means of 
defeating that little scheme. Well, he wrote to us that under other 
circumstances he might have pulled us up for selling the property 
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too cheaply, but that as the purchaser was the uncle of the late 
owner of the estate, and the matter seemed to be one of family 
arrangement, he did not intend to interfere further. Now what can 
you do with a fellow like that at your heels ?’ 

Framlingham shook his head. He saw now that the way he 
had proposed was no longer available. The only plan he could 
think of was to procrastinate as much as possible. 

‘You'll give us a little time to consider, Mr. Budd, to make our 
arrangements consequent on this novel state of affairs. This day 
month shall we appoint for an interview to go into the whole 
matter ?” 

Budd looked doubtful. 

‘We expect to have the whole completed, and the purchase- 
money paid by this day month. You see our clients are people who 
make use of money ; well, there is a complete lock-up here till the 
matter is settled. We don’t want to press you unduly; but we 
must have a settlement.’ 

‘Well, you shall hear from me,’ said Framlingham. ‘I will 
consult with my clients, and you shall hear from me.’ 

‘ By the day after to-morrow at latest, mind,’ cried Budd, and 
took his leave briskly. 

Then Framlingham hunted out a copy of Arthur Wilford’s will, 
and perused it carefully from end to end. He folded it up witha 
gesture of despair. 

‘The poor dears,’ he said, ‘the poor creatures’—his eyes filling 
with tears—‘ they will be robbed of every penny !’ 


CHaPteR XVII. 


THE OGRE AT HOME, 


Ir is possible that the conclusion of the last chapter but one 
may have excited some little apprehension in the minds of our 
readers. ‘ We are going to have a Derby-day now,’ they may have 
said to themselves—‘ the old thing over again, that has been described 
by novelists without number, from the days of Pendennis—ay, and 
long before, for aught we know—up to now, and of which every year 
the newspapers give graphic descriptions by the column.’ Calm 
your apprehensions. The Derby is over. Of all our principal cha- 
racters only Petworth was present, to whom it was as much a matter 
of routine as a meeting in bankruptcy. Astyonax did not win. He 
was nowhere seen in the race, and walked in quietly among the rest 
of beaten horses, without exciting the slightest attention. There 
was no chagrin, however, on Petworth’s countenance at this unto- 
ward result. Nor did the settlement at Tattersall’s on the follow- 
ing Monday disturb the even tenor of his way. Wilford’s losings 
were ostentatiously paid over in new crisp Bank-of-England notes, 
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and then Mr. Petworth began quietly to pocket the items that 
trickled in from various sources of his own winnings. 

‘It’s only another thousand to the general account,’ said Pet- 
worth to Wilford cheerily, when he brought home the news of the 
defeat of the colt. ‘That won’t hurt us much.’ 

The result, however, was to make Westley feel himself more 
than ever in the hands of Petworth. Here was a man who had 
proved himself a friend indeed. Ofall the friends of his youth, who 
had helped him so joyously to spend his money, was there one who 
would or could have thus helped him in this strait ? 

In the mean time, his days passed pleasantly enough at Puffin 
Abbey. There was a pretty neighbourhood to explore, with a charm- 
ing companion. The river that flowed past the abbey was well- 
stocked with trout, and Petworth had the right of fishing for a long 
way on either side. The abbey itself was by no means a bad place 
to stop at. It was fitted up with every modern appliance of com- 
fort, and Mrs. Petworth, although quiet and reserved, had a vigilant 
eye on the welfare of her guests, and kept all the machinery of the 
house in admirable working order. 

Westley, like a careless sybarite, enjoyed the goods the gods 
provided, without troubling himself much about the future. Some- 
times an uneasy pang would come across him as he remembered 
Audrey, and wondered what she would think of him. He had 
always cared more for her opinion than for any other, and in spite 
of himself he could not get rid of this feeling. And yet when he 
thought of her as mistress of Wilfordhurst, and that she had no 
doubt ere this interests of her own opposed to his, and would give 
another master soon to the old house, he felt that he must look 
upon her henceforth as one almost an enemy. 

He looked eagerly forward to his marriage with Olivia. He 
recognised that it would make a new starting-point in his life. It 
would be a decisive cutting adrift from all old associations. He 
would begin a new life, although apart from his old one, in 
which Olivia should be the presiding spirit ; for Olivia suited him 
very well. He had always felt with Audrey a sort of constraint, 
as if he were in the presence of a mother or elder sister. But with 
Olivia he was entirely at his ease: there was a kind of good fellow- 
ship about her that was extremely pleasant. 

Olivia herself was not at all dissatisfied at the prospect before 
her. Marriage would be for her an emancipation. The world, 
bright, joyous, jubilant, opened out before her, and with a companion 
quite tolerable and nice, she was about to taste all its delights. 
They would not be very rich at first, but there would be plenty of 
money coming by and by, and they could therefore spend all they 
had ungrudgingly. 

Mrs. Petworth was the only unit of the household who seemed 
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dissatisfied at the proposed arrangement. Not that she disliked 
young Wilford, whose manner was pleasant and winning, and who 
soon established himself in her good graces. But she thought that 
Olivia ought to have done much better than to engage herself to a 
ruined man; and although she was little accustomed to criticise her 
husband’s plans, yet in this case she thought he had acted with 
most reprehensible short-sightedness. Mrs. Petworth did not con- 
ceal her ideas on the subject from Olivia. 

‘Don’t set your heart upon it too much, my dear,’ she said to 
her ; ‘for it all seems to hang upon your papa, and he may change 
his mind, or a hundred things may happen.’ 

But Olivia was not at all discouraged ; and when Petworth came 
down on his next visit to Puffin Abbey, he put a stop to his wife’s 
doubtful sayings. 

‘You know me well enough, Elizabeth,’ he said in answer to 
her objections, ‘ to be sure that I am quite aware how many beans 
make five. When I begin to fail in my calculation in that respect, 
you may take the management of my affairs. So far from wishing 
to postpone the match, I want it to come off as soon as possible, and 
Ill tell you why.’ 

Petworth then rehearsed to his wife the story of Martin, and his 
unexpected reappearance on the scene. He did not swallow the 
incident of the false announcement of the death of his sister; that 
he passed by as an invention of Martin’s; but he set forth the dis- 
agreeable results that might ensue if the man made a resolute effort 
to take possession of his daughter. 

‘Now if she has a husband,’ went on Petworth, ‘all that diffi- 
culty is at an end.’ 

‘But don’t you think he ought to be told?’ said Mrs. Pet- 
worth. ‘He ought not to be ignorant of his wife’s connec- 
tions.’ 

‘It’s an ill bird that fouls its own nest,’ replied Petworth. ‘I 
shall say nothing about it to any one, and I forbid you to.’ 

Mrs. Petworth was sufficiently well trained in the matrimonial 
ménage to know that obedience was a wife’s best ornament; and 
she acquiesced silently, but not without misgivings. 

‘ Will it be valid if she’s married in a name not her own, and 
what will you put down in the register? Why, I always understood, 
my dear, that her husband had been a Captain Brown, who had 
served in the Spanish navy.’ 

‘That was some of Emmy’s rodomontade: she’s as full of 
it as an egg with meat. Bless you, she’s begun to weave a ro- 
mance out of Martin now—she’ll make him grand chamberlain to 
the King of Timbuctoo before many days are over.’ 

Petworth laughed gleefully, but his wife looked quite pained and 
grieved. 
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‘She is an unhappy woman,’ she said at length. ‘I should like 
to have her prayed for.’ 

‘Bless you, don’t do that,’ said Petworth. ‘ She’s like a leaky 
old pot, that serves a turn very well at times, but that, if you tried. 
to mend it, would tumble all to pieces. Let us get these young 
people married off-hand. Bless my heart, old gal, it will make you 
feel quite young again to have a wedding in the house.’ 

Mrs. Petworth shook her head mournfully. Her experience 
of the joys of matrimony had not been ecstatic enough to inspire 
her with any enthusiasm on this occasion. 

This conversation had taken place through the open door of 
Mr. Petworth’s dressing-room, whilst he was making ready for 
dinner on the evening of his arrival. He was in excellent spirits, 
and sung snatches of old airs all the time he was tying his cravat 
and brushing out his somewhat scanty locks. He descended to 
the drawing-room in the same gay mood. There he found Olivia, 
who, ready dressed for dinner, was comfortably curled up on a 
fauteuil reading a novel. 

‘Hallo, my rosebud!’ he cried, ‘ why, you look as fresh and as 
wicked as a four-year-old. Come and give me a kiss, and guess what 
I’ve got in my pocket for you.’ 

‘T’ll give you a kiss if you'll come here and fetch me,’ said 
Olivia saucily ; ‘and as for what you have in your pocket, they are 
dragées from that French shop in Regent-street, and I don’t care a 
bit for them.’ 

‘O, very well; then I shall take my gifts away to give to some- 
body who will appreciate them,’ cried Petworth, showing the corner 
of a handsome-looking jewel-case. 

‘Ah!’ cried Olivia, springing to her feet, and making a dart at 
the case, which she succeeded in appropriating after a feigned resist- 
ance on the part of Mr. Petworth. ‘0, a lovely parure of pearls. 
How nice of you! I'll give you a hundred kisses for these.’ 

‘ Two will be quite enough for me,’ said Petworth, ‘and you can 
pay the balance to your young man.’ 

‘The idea!’ said Olivia; ‘do you think I would kiss him ?’ 

‘It used to be the fashion in my day,’ said Petworth. ‘ But 
where is the young gentleman ?’ 

‘He has been out fishing this afternoon, but he came in just 
now.’ 

‘And how are you getting on, you two—spooning desperately, 
eh ?’ 

‘O, no, we don’t spoon,’ said Olivia tranquilly; ‘but we are 
very good friends.’ 

‘Friends!’ cried Petworth; ‘I should think so, rather. O, 
here he is,’ he went on cheerily as Westley appeared at the drawing- 
room door. 
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‘Friends, countrymen, lovers, lend me your ears. I’ve got 
something to say to you two, if you will shut the door, Westley, 
Thank you.’ 

‘See what a charming present papa has brought me from town,’ 
said Olivia, putting the casket of pearls into her lover’s hand. 

Westley looked at them with a half sigh. He could not help 
feeling small, as he thought that he should be unable to give his 
bride any suitable gift, unless he borrowed the money from his future 
father-in-law for the purpose. 

‘Well, never mind that,’ said Petworth. ‘ The point I’ve got 
to say to you is this. I’m getting uneasy about Westley here, and 
to say the truth, I shall make a better fight if he’s out of the way. 
So that’s why I bought the pearls, miss, for a wedding present, and 
I propose it comes off in a fortnight at latest. What do you say, 
Livy ?’ 

‘If it is for Westley’s benefit,’ said Olivia. 

‘And what say you, Westley ?’ 

‘I am only too glad of anything that will hasten the desirable 
day,’ said Wilford. 

‘Then next Saturday week it shall be. And now, Westley, I 
should like to speak to you in my study for a few minutes.’ 

Petworth led the way into his business room, which was plainly 
and neatly furnished in oak, with shelves of law-books, interspersed 
with other and lighter literature of a sporting cast. 

‘I got this library, the law part, from her former husband,’ said 
Petworth, with a jerk of the head towards the part of the house 
where Mrs. Petworth was supposed to be. ‘ He read a good deal 
of law—I don’t. If I want to know how a point stands, I go to an 
expert and pay him for his advice. It’s a deuce of a mistake to 
fancy that a man’s head can hold a lot of stuff like this if he’s 
got his daily affairs to look after. Well, now as to your matters, 
Westley ; they are in adevil of acoil. The other creditors want to 
make a bankrupt of you.’ 

Westley bit his lip. 

‘I thought that you could prevent that,’ he said. 

‘I shall do my best. Very likely I can. I shall show them 
first that they won’t get a copper in bankruptcy, and then I shall 
make an offer. Anyhow leave it to me.’ 

‘ There’s nothing else for it,’ said Wilford. 

‘Another matter—I thought you’d like to make a present to 
your wife on the occasion.’ 

‘So I should, if I could—’ 

‘Well, I’ve managed that. You know that you sold the family 
diamonds to Mossheim ; well, I kept my eyes on them, and gave him 
a hint to keep ’em together, the man being under obligations to 
me; and since, I’ve bought ’em back and had’em reset. Here they 
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are in this case, and a set of jewels any lady in the land might be 
proud of. I’ve made a little note of it all, and you can just give 
me your I O U for it, and when you come into funds again we can 
square it up.’ 

‘Upon my word, Petworth,’ said Wilford, ‘ you are a devilish 
good fellow; you seem to anticipate my very wishes. I’m hanged if 
you’re not something in the light of a guardian angel to me. These 
things will look splendid on Olive. How can I evér thank 
you ?” 

‘ Take care of her, my boy—take care of her,’ said Petworth, in 
a voice that really sounded husky with emotion. ‘ And now let us 
go down to dinner.’ 





CuHaPtEeR XVIII. 


HOW MUCH THE WORSE FOR A WOMAN ! 


‘I am very glad you have come to see us this evening,’ said 
Audrey to Mr. Framlingham, who had just made his appearance in 
the drawing-room at Avenue-gardens. ‘I should have been at your 
office to-morrow morning if you had not come, and I know you don’t 
care to be bothered with ladies there.’ 

‘Your presence, my dear Miss Wilford, would have been an 
ornament to my dusty rooms,’ said Framlingham; but he spoke in 
a weary absent way, as if from habit only, and without thinking of 
what he said. 

‘You don’t look well, Mr. Framlingham,’ said Audrey, pushing 
up an easy-chair towards the fire. ‘ These east winds are very try- 
ing, lagging as they do so far into the year.’ 

‘ Yes, my dear, yes,’ said Framlingham, sitting down and rubbing 
his hands feebly together ; ‘ they are very trying to us old folk. Yes, 
yes, it’s the east wind.’ 

‘There is one thing especially I want to speak to you about,’ 
said Audrey, seating herself where her face could not be seen by 
the lawyer unless he turned determinedly round in his chair; ‘ and 
that is about poor Westley’s legacy.’ 

‘ There was no legacy to Westley,’ replied Framlingham testily. 

‘ Yes, you know what I mean, the five thousand pounds that uncle 
Arthur meant him to have had. I know he was right in cancelling 
it, for the money would have been swallowed up by the harpies who 
have ruined poor Westley—a mere drop in the ocean—and I have 
no wish either to benefit them ; but I do think that Westley ought 
to have the money—tied up, you know, so that it will be a provision 
for him. Just think how dreadful it must be to have lost everything, 
after being accustomed to ease and luxury, without anything to turn 
to, to earn a living for oneself. Why, it seems hard enough for those 
who have been regularly trained and hardened to the thing to earn 
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enough money to keep them; and for those who don’t know what a 
day’s hard work is—O, it must be dreadful !’ 

‘Ay,’ said Framlingham with a groan; ‘it’s bad enough for a 
man, but how much worse for a woman!’ : 

‘ Ah, yes, I often think of those poor creatures ; and now that I 
have the means, I intend to do something to help them. There are 
societies I can subscribe to, and I could take some bad cases my- 
self.’ 

‘Don’t, don’t,’ said Framlingham, waving his hands; ‘ don’t 
talk like that.’ 

‘Yes, I am running away from the subject,’ said Audrey, ‘ which 
was poor Westley; but I think I have explained my wishes pretty 
clearly, and there will be no difficulty in carrying them out, will 
there, Mr. Framlingham ?’ 

‘ Don’t speak of him,’ said Framlingham ; ‘ a ruffian, a scoundrel. 
I wish he were hanged, or drowned fathoms deep in the sea.’ 

‘Why, what has happened—why do you speak so bitterly ?” 

‘ What has happened is this,’ said Framlingham, his voice broken 
with emotion; ‘this spendthrift, this reprobate, who has fooled 
away a noble property, and thrown his means into the gutter, is to 
have the estate again that your money has bought; and you, my 
dear, you will be penniless.’ 

‘ How do you mean ?’ cried Audrey, pale and breathless ; ‘ it is 
impossible. Has a new will been found? has uncle Arthur left his 
money to Westley? 0, he could not be so unjust.’ 

‘Your uncle Arthur was justice itself. He would rather have 
flung his wealth into the sea than that Westley should have a penny 
of it. But this is what he did: to keep the estate from the 
scoundrels who have been preying on Westley, he entered into an 
engagement to purchase it, and his death does not affect this 
contract. The executors of his will are bound to complete it—they 
are bound to buy this estate, and the purchase-money and expenses 
will swallow up every penny of the personal property of your poor 
uncle.’ 

‘But what matters that? It can be sold again, and will fetch 
as much as he gave for it.’ 

‘It cannot be sold. It passes to the heir-at-law, who is Westley 
Wilford.’ 

‘That is bad enough,’ said Audrey after a moment’s painful 
silence, in which she struggled hard and successfully to retain her 
composure. ‘ But after all it is not hopeless. I know Westley 
better than you, Mr. Framlingham,’ with a proud lift of the head. 
‘He is incapable of taking advantage of such a piece of legal 
chicanery. He is one of us, you know, Mr. Framlingham ; and the 
Wilfords are the soul of honour.’ 

‘O my dear, you are leaning on a broken reed if you trust to 
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that. The young man himself may not be evil-principled, but he is 
not his own master. He is a mere puppet in the hands of a man 
named Petworth, a keen fellow, who will stand at nothing.’ 

‘Still I believe in Westley,’ said Audrey, but with a faltering 
voice. ‘I will write to him; I will make an appeal to his honour.’ 

‘I believe, after all, that is the best course,’ said Framlingham 
eagerly. ‘It isjust possible that he is not so entirely in the hands 
of these scoundrels but that a deed of renunciation from him might 
take effect in law. But what frightens me is that these fellows 
are so well informed. Now how should that Petworth know any- 
thing about the signing of the contract of sale? I should have 
thought that would have been impossible for him to get at.’ 

‘I think I can explain that,’ said Audrey. ‘You know the 
Petworths were at the sale, and some people there treated them 
very rudely. And I was so sorry for the girl, for she seemed a nice 
spirited girl, and she felt it a good deal. Well, whilst we were 
sitting in a little room warming ourselves—the Petworths being the 
only other people in the room except Mrs. Bradshaw, who was with 
us—uncle Arthur came in, and seeing us sitting there alone 
apparently, for the Petworths were half-concealed by a screen, and 
uncle was very short-sighted, he cried out, ‘“‘ Well, I have signed 
the deed,” or something to that effect. I saw that Petworth looked 
dreadfully angry.’ 

‘Yes, he had meant to get hold of the estate himself,’ said 
Framlingham ; ‘but he has well revenged himself. Ah, and he 
came to me—the snake !—asking to look at your uncle’s will, that 
he might inform Westley’s creditors whether there was any legacy 
for him; and then, no doubt, he took in all the provisions of the 
will, and saw that it did not pass the landed estate. Can you 
imagine such duplicity ?’ 

‘ And poor Westley is in this man’s hands,’ said Audrey. 

‘Poor Westley, indeed! Why, he is the evil spirit of the whole 
affair—the very man who has let loose this serpent among you. poor 
doves. Westley isto marry his daughter, they say; but thank God, 
he’ll be a slave all his life to his father-in-law. Petworth will hold 
the rod over him ; there’s a comfort in that.’ 

‘You are not just to Westley,’ said Audrey; ‘poor fellow, he 
has a noble disposition, and if he had had a fair chance in his youth 
he would have been a distinguished man. And if it rests with him, 
Mr. Framlingham, I have no fear of the result.’ 

‘It is a forlorn hope, a forlorn hope,’ said Framlingham, shaking 
his head sadly ; ‘ still you can but try it—you can but try it. But 
I doubt if he’ll get it. Petworth looks over all his letters, depend 
upon it. He has got him bottled and tight-corked; yes, and wired 
and sealed and everything. My dear,’ he whispered hopelessly, 
‘it’s no use our fighting against Petworth.’ 
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‘O, don’t despair of us, Mr. Framlingham,’ said Audrey tear- 
fully ; ‘let us have hope to the last. I would stake everything on 
Westley’s honour. I will sit down and write a letter to him nov, 
whilst I have yet courage to do it,’ said Audrey, going to the writing. 
table. 

There was silence in the room for about a quarter of an hour, 
interrupted only by the scratching of Audrey’s pen. Framlingham 
leaned back, looking dreamily into the fire. The emotion of the last 
half hour had almost exhausted his energies. 

‘There,’ said Audrey at last, springing from her seat and 
holding out the letter to Framlingham ; ‘read that, and see if it 
will do.’ 

‘ Ay, let me see,’ said Framlingham, taking out his double gold 
eye-glasses. He roused himself with an effort and read the letter 
attentively. ‘Yes, yes, that will do very well; yes, that must 
touch him, I think.’ 

‘ Now to get the letter into his own hands. If he is surrounded, 
as you think he is, by the agents of this lawyer, the letter may be 
intercepted. His last address was Bodley-terrace; but I don’t 
know whether he is not in hiding. Stay, I think Martin knows 
something about him.’ 

‘Let us have Martin up, then,’ said Framlingham, ‘ and let me 
speak to him first, please. I have something to say to him that 
will quicken his faculties a little.’ 

Martin appeared in answer to the summons, and awaited respect- 
fully his mistress’s pleasure. 

‘ Martin,’ began Framlingham, ‘come this way; I have some 
news for you not over pleasant. It has been found that, owing to 
some informality in Mr. Arthur’s will—’ 

Martin drew a long breath of apprehension. 

‘It has been found, I say—ay, in Mr. Arthur’s will—that 
there will not be sufficient funds to pay the legacies, unless we can 
induce Mr. Westley Wilford to sign a certain deed that will set free 
the funds that are locked up. Now your mistress has written to 
him a letter calling upon him to come forward and sign this deed; 
but the difficulty is, where to find him and deliver to him the letter, 
which must be put into his own hands. Now we want you to 
undertake that. Understand, your own thousand pounds is at stake, 
and if we fail, all the money will fall into the hands of Mr. Petworth.’ 

Martin was white with mingled rage and apprehension. ‘I'll 
kill him first, sir,’ he whispered in a husky voice. 

‘No, no, Martin; no violence. Come, all we want of you is to 
get this letter into the hands of Mr. Westley without an hour’s 
delay. Will you undertake it ?’ 

‘I will, sir,’ said Martin. ‘If he’s above ground I'll find him.’ 

‘I'd almost rather you found him underground,’ said the lawyer 
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sotto voce. ‘Come, Martin, this journey of yours may be finished 
in an hour, or it may be prolonged for a week. Don’t waste time 
in coming back here; but follow him up till you find him. Here is 
money for expenses, and send for more if you want it.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Martin; ‘I have money enough of my 
own; and what expenses I pay I will put down. I don’t expect it 


j will cost more than half-a-crown for a cab.’ 


Martin, however, was out in his calculations. When he reached 
Bodley-terrace the house was dark and seemingly untenanted. He 
pulled the bell violently, but the echo of the clanking wire was all 
the sound he heard. After a few minutes of this work he grew 
tired, and made his way to the baker’s shop at the opposite 
corner. 

‘Do you know where the people at No. 8 are?’ he asked of the 
master-baker, a white-faced man in a drab coat, who was making 
up his books at a desk in the corner of the shop. 

‘ Well, sir,’ replied the man, ‘ there was two or three furniture- 
vans at the house this evening, and they seemed to be moving off in 
a hurry; but more than that I don’t know.’ 

Martin inquired at several of the neighbouring houses and shops, 
but with no better result. The butcher reported that the lady of 
No. 8 had called and squared his little account and changed a five- 
pound note, saying she was going off into the country; and that 
was all the information Martin could get about one who was so near 
to him—a little more than kin, and less than kind. 

The next place to inquire at was Mr. Petworth’s office. The 
place was all shut up, but after a little trouble Martin succeeded in 
finding the housekeeper of the premises. She, however, knew 
nothing of Mrs. Brown, nor of Mr. Petworth, except that letters 
were sometimes sent on to him at the Rhadamanthus Club, Regent- 
street. At the club Martin ascertained from the porter that 
Petworth had not been there for some days. His letters had been 
sent on to his country place, Puffin Abbey. 

To Puffin Abbey Martin determined to go, and beard the lion in 
his den. He had recovered from the impression Petworth had made 

upon him, and was now prepared, he felt, to confront him. At all 
events, he was assured in his own mind that where Petworth and 
his adopted daughter were to be found, Mr. Wilford would not be far 
distant. Martin went back to Avenue-gardens, packed up a few 
necessaries, assumed a less professional garb, took a long Spanish 
cloak that had been his old master’s, put on a round Spanish hat 
with a velvet tuft upon it—in fact, transformed himself from a 
decorous serving-man to a very brigandish-looking personage. Then 
he drove off to the terminus, and took the night train for Bon- 
chester, the station nearest to Puffin Abbey. 


































































































THE END OF A HOLIDAY 


One more last tramp through the heather, 
The ultimate day with my gun, 

September has run out its tether, 
My holiday’s over and done. 

Farewell to mountain and river, 
Farewell a year to the grouse ; 

To London myself I deliver, 

' A disciplined oppidan mouse. 


Stow away rough shooting-jacket, 
Pack up breech-loader and rod ; 
London! its bustle and racket — 
Flagstones I often have trod ; 
Business that I have neglected, 
Bills that I ought not to owe,— 
These, like a friend long expected, 
Anxiously wait me, I know. 


Farewell, air fragrant and breezy ; 
Farewell, the free lawless life ; 
Farewell, costume that is easy ; 
Farewell, the uplands of Fife ! 
Back to the turmoil of Babel, 
Back to the weary mill-round, 
Back to the letter-piled table, 
Back to the proof-bestrewn ground. 


What if, in London, November 
Soon comes with fog in the air, 
Have I not had my September, 
Indolent, joyous, and fair ? 
Toujours perdrix—would you try it ? 
Even grouse-shooting may pall ; 
Very monotonous diet— 
Back? I’m not sorry at all. 


Back to the club that is cosy, 
Back to the street of Pall Mall, 
Back to the firelight, whose rosy 
Gleams of snug companies tell ; 
Back to the old London faces— 
What though I am but a hack ? 
Back to the old pleasant places— 
Faith, I am glad to be back ! 
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